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THE PHILOSOPHY OF LORD BACON. 


PRIZE ESSAY, BY A. F. WEST, KY., 774. 


‘* © tenebris tantis tam clarum exto!lere lumen 
Qui primus potuisti. 


The Dialectic method of some Greek philosophers, and 
especially of Aristotle, held almost undisputed sway from 
their time until the advent of Lord Bacon. 

With a few dissentient voices, the whole body of philoso- 
phers occupied themselves almost exclusively with them- 
selves and frowned down, as unphilosophic, any efforts to 
minister to human comfort or relieve wretcheduess and want. 

The great body of Schoolmen, trained in what Seneca 
might call “‘a most useless subtlety in empty squabblings,”’ 
controlled the current of philosophic thought during the 
medieval darkness that rested on Europe like a ghostly 
nightmare. So much engaged were they with their inner 
consciousness that they neglected the whole domain of Na- 
ture, which God thought it not an indignity to watch over 
and regulate, as something unworthy of the notice of a 
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philosopher. Besides this, their intertwisted scholastic 
subtleties did very little good except as a severe and admi- 
rable mental discipline. So full was their speculative lore 
of labyrinthine reasoning, that few modern minds have the 
ability or courage to thread its intricate windings or inter- 
pret its metaphysical quiddities. Aristotle reigned supreme 
during the middle ages, and philosophy whirled round in 
the same ever-recurring circles, enlarging its boundaries 
very slowly, if at all, but never soaring, even though with 
tortuous, winding approach, and much less attaining new 
eminences of truth and knowledge by direct and upward 
flight. The highest ambition of the youthfal mind was to 
hum with Thomas Aquinas his “ Barbara” and “ Baroko.” 
The air of philosophy, and of all learning, was redolent of 
speculations, conjectures, postulates, and elaborate infini- 
tesimal hair-splitting, which could be settled only by a 
“ dictum” of Aristotle, so that the schools and Universities 
had an atmosphere as dreamy and unreal as Bunyan’s 
“ Enchanted Ground.” Bacon says that the students of his 
time ,‘ did, out of no great quantity of matter and infinite 
agitation of wit, spin cobwebs of learning, admirable for the 
fineness of thread and work, but of no substance and profit.” 
So Gibbon, even at his late day, said * Let him who is fond 
of indulging in a dreamlike existence go to Oxford; let 
him study this magnificent spectacle, the same under all 
uspects, with its mental twilight tempering the glare of 
noon-tide or mellowing the shadowy moonlight.” ‘Aristo- 
tle in the universities,” says Mr. Montague, “ was consid- 
ered infallible in philosophy, a dictator to command, not a 
consul to advise.”” Such was the almost stationary condition 
of Mental Science while Natural Science hardly existed, 
save in that grotesque semblance which flourished in the 
hands of the alchemist and astrologer. 

Lord Bacon’s philosophy is an outgrowth of the great 
movement of independent thought and revolt of the Euro- 
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pean mind in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, against 
the bondage in which it had been held for so many ages 
previous. It is the first formal embodiment of the great 
principles which this struggle had made memorable. It is 
an exposition of the principle of independent research as 
opposed to mere dogmatic authority. Not that Lord Bacon 
first practiced these principles, nor that no remarkable dis- 
coveries had been made by means of them before his day. 
On the contrary, many noble men had arisen, and many a 
movement become historic long before Bacon’s time. Lau- 
rentius Valla had dared to criticize the Deecretals of the 
Popes and call in question the canon law of the Church. 
Plethro, Gaza and Bessarion, in the Platonic Academy at 
Florence in the fifteenth century, were disputing with 
Aristotle his honors. The invention, or rather recovery, 
of the art of printing, by providing a better means of lite- 
rary communication among men, gave a new impetus to 
thought. The fall of Constantinople, driving the learned 
Byzantine Greeks to Italy and Western Europe, contribu- 
ted to the Revival of Letters and the reproduction of a free, 
investigating spirit in art, science, politics and religion. 
This Renaissance of art and literature, unveiling the long 
hidden sculpture, eloquence, and poetry of Athensand Rome, 
first awakened the slumbering European mind. The study 
of Greek, the “ mother of heresies,” as one Cardinal called 
it, was beginning to be cultivated elsewhere than at the 
Vatican and the Sorbonne. When Reuchlin visited Rome, 
the scholars of Italy looked on in amazement as he con- 
versed with them, not in corrupt ecclesiastical Latinity, but 
with genuine Ciceronian grace, and stood astonished while 
the barbarian German wielded the mother-tongue of Plato 
“and Pindar with inimitable vigor and fluency. But the 
greater Renaissance in philosophy and religion gave a fresh 
impulse to independent thought, so great that even the old 
scholasticism, venerable with ages, felt the tremendous 
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shock. That gigantic fermentation produced by the leaven 
of truth introduced, or rather restored, by Luther, Zwingle, 
Calvin and Knox in their struggle against the Papacy, and 
the light diffused by the many translations of the Bible, 
swelled the movement to colossal proportions. The spirit 
of exploration and adventure was rewarded by the discovery 
of the route to India by the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
success of the exploits of Raleigh, Cabot, Vespucius and 
Columbus in the Western world. Thomas More, Erasmus, 
Paracelsus, Bruno, Telesio, Campanella, Ramus and others 
were sifting, testing, and discarding many traditional and 
long-revered opinions in theology, ethics, philosophy, and 
logic. Copernicus, Kepler, and Tycho Brahe were nightly 
directing the “ artillery of science” towards the heavens 
and breaking the rusty theological fetters of the Vatican 
which would shackle the swiftly whirling planets. The 
domination of Aristotle and of Papal inquisition was begin- 
ning to be condemned by the thinking mind of Europe. 
All Latin Christendom was a vast seething-pot in which 
the elements of art, science, and religion were being melted 
over again, some to be rejected, others to be recast into 
new and better forms. A great battle was beginning be- 
tween truth and strongly fortified error. Preparation was 
being made for that splendid epoch in which Bacon, Des- 
cartes, Galileo and others should be coutemporaries, each 
pursuing the same method, though in different spheres of 
action. Copernicus made a great stride in the. pursuit of 
truth by placing the sun, “the torch of the universe” as he 
called it, in the centre of the system. Columbus, leaving 
far behind the Pillars of Hercules, gave us the New World. 
Luther gave us his noble translation of the Bible and crea- 
ted, so to speak, the modern German tongue. Kepler 
solved the tough problem of the planetary orbits, This 
spirit of investigation gave us in Bacon the interpretation 
of matter, in Descartes the interpretation of mind. “Iam 
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disposed,”’ says Dugald Stewart, “ to date the origin of the 
true philosophy of mind from the Principia of Descartes.” 
Galileo demonstrated, in this period, the mathematical 
theory of the co-existence of motions. But still the old 
system, though attacked, was not dethroned before Bacon’s 
time. “It was become,” says Mr. Hallam, “no strange 
thing, at least out of the air of a college, to question the 
authority of Aristotle ; but his disieples pointed with scorn 
at the endeavors which had as yet been made to supplant 
it, and asked whether the wisdom so long reverenced was to 
be set aside for the fanatical reveries of Paracelsus, the un- 
intelligible chimeras of Bruno or the more plausible but 
arbitrary hypotheses of Telesio.” 

The chief glory of the philosophy of Lord Bacon is that, 
taking a comprehensive survey of the times antecedent to 
it, and in which it appeared, it fixes, once for all, a pre- 
scribed and determined method of inquiry, which may serve 
as a guide for all time to come, and lays down those neces- 
sary rules for the application of that method whereby cer- 
tainty, suecess, and fruitfulness shall be secured in the ad- 
vancement of human learning. This method, or way of 
reaching the goal, is called “ Induction,” the rules for which 
are set forth in the Norwm Organum, the new tool or instru- 
ment. In his two great works, the De Augmentis and the 
Novum Organum, Bacon had announced to the world his 
deep-rooted dissatisfaction with the condition and method of 
science in his day. He says it was “ barren in effects, fruit- 
ful in questions, slow and languid in its improvements, ex- 
hibiting in its generatity the counterfeit of perfection, but 
ill filled up in its details, popular in its choice, suspected by 
its promoters, bolstered up and countenanced with artifi- 
cers.” In the first book of the Novum Organum he enumer- 
ates the varied causes of this «ondition of science, and in 
the ninth Aphorism of this work thus sums up the case ;— 
“The sole cause and root of almost every defect in the 
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sciences is this, that whilst we falsely admire and extol the 
powers of the human mind, we do not search tor its real 
helps.” Surveying the whole field of learning for some aid 
against these evils, he finds none. Aristotle is entrenched 
everywhere. Hallam, referring to the prevalence of Aristo- 
telianism in the Universities, remarks that “if any one 
should enumerate the professors of physics, metaphysics, 
logic, and ethies, down to the close of the century (16th), 
he would be giving a list of strenuous supporters of that 
system.” The syllogistic method had vitiated all things. 
Lord Bacon immediately enters the lists as opposed to the 
application of logic to the interpretation of Nature and ex- 
cludes the syllogistie method from the physical sciences. 
“That the errors,” says he, * which have gained ground, 
and will forever continue to gain, would, if the mind were 
left to itself, correct each other, either by the proper pow- 
ers of the understanding or from the helps and supporta of 
logic, I entertain not the slightest hope.” On this account 
he absolutely rejects logicians and their syllogisims in the 
restoration or “ instauration ” of science. * But one course 
is left; namely, to begin anew with better preparation to 
effect a restoration of the sciences, arts, and the whole of 
human learning, established on their proper foundation.” 
Such was the great aim of the Baconian philosophy,—even 
a regeneration of all human learning on * the solid founda- 
tion of a varied and well-considered experience.” 

There is one important fault in the common conception 
of Bacon’s inductive method, which is succinctly stated by 
Lord Macaulay. He says “ The vulgar notion about Bacon 
we take to be this,—that he invented a new method of arriv- 
ing attrath, which method is calied Induction ; and that he ex- 
posed the fallacy of the syllogistic reasoning which had been 
in vogue’ before his time.”” This error is well rectified by 
our brilliant essayist Whipple in the following lucid words,— 
** Bacon, the philosopher, is therefore to be considered, not 
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as a man who invented and recommended induction, for in- 
duction is as old as human nature,—-was, in fact, invented 
by Adam,—and, as practiced in Bacon’s time, was the mark 
of his especial scorn ; but he is to be considered as one who 
invented and recommended a new method of induction, a 
system of precise rules to guide induction, a new logic, or 
organ, which was to supersede the Aristotelian logic.” In- 
duction is simply the exercise of the senses and the reason 
in their natural way. It is older than deduction which is 
an artificial method, working through a ** middle term ” 
and depending on induction for its premises. 

What then was Lord Bacon’s method which he has 
called “ induction ?”’ 

It is to be carefully distinguished from that induction 
which obtains a general rule from an examination of al] the 
parts, or an inference from a perfect enumeration of par- 
ticulars to a general law of the whole. This is hardly ever 
practicable and even if practicab!> we could make no ad- 
vances by it into the regions of the unknown. For if we have 
enumerated all clawed animals, we add nothing to our knowl- 
edge by asserting this again of a bear or a panther. On 
this account Mr. J. 8S. Mill justly remarks that “* Induction 
is a process of inference: it proceeds from the known to 
the unknown, and any operation involving no inference, any 
process in which what seems to be the conclusion is no 
wider than the premises from which it is drawn, does not 
fall within the meaning of the term.” 

Nor is Bacon’s method to be confounded with that im- 
perfect induction which makes rash and hasty generaliza- 
tions from facts carelessly observed, or if observed with 
caution, still too few in number to draw any conclusion more 
extensive than the premises. Bacon calls this a method 
which “ hurries on rapidly from the senses and particulars 
to the most general axioms, and from these as principles, and 
from their immovable and supposed truth, derives and dis- 
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covers the intermediate axioms.”’ That is to say, it proceeds 
from a.scanty handful of unsifted, unclassified facts to its 
unwarranted conclarions. It leaps over all intermediate 
axioms, from a few particulars to all, from the known to the 
unknown, and shuns patient, scrupulous search, in order to 
reach its goal with as little effort as possible. It works 
without “exclusions and resolutions and just separa- 
tions of nature,” experimenting carelessly and leading at 
best to merely probable knowledge. This method Bacon 
calls “Anticipation of Nature.” “ To conclude,” says he, 
“upon an enumeration of particulars, without any instance 
contradictory, is no conclusion but a conjecture. For who 
can assure, in many subjects upon those particulars which 
appear of a side, that there are not others on the contrary 
side which appear not ?” 

The true method of induction is just as clearly described. 
[t “constructs its axioms and causes from the senses and 
particulars, by ascending continually and gradually, till it 
finally arrives at the most general axioms, which is the true 
but unattempted way.” This is the “ Interpretation of Na- 
ture.” It too begins with the senses and particulars and 
by a gradual and ever advancing synthesis, through “ mid- 


” 


dle axioms,”’ reaches at last an ultimate conclusion. Care- 
less observation and experiment have no place here. On 
the contrary, phenomena must be attentively and scrupu- 
lously noticed. Guesses and crude conjectures are to be 
dispensed with. In performing a correct induction we must 
first clear the mind of all preconceived notions and by this 
exclusion make a fair field in which the inductive process 
may exercise itself. Observation of phenomena followed 


by experiment succeeds this and must be cautions, exact, 
and searching. When a sufficient number of these carefully 
observed and well authenticated facts have been secured, 
they must be grouped, classed, or “ co-ordinated.” Induc- 
tion is a gradually ascending process. No violent leaps are 
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admissible. In this respect it isin harmony with the uni- 
versal analogy in the physical world. ‘* Nature does not 
work by a leap,” but progresses by insensible gradations 
from the lowest Palaeozoic mollusk up to the highest verte- 
brate animal. Analogy, which infers like effects from like 
causes in like circumstances, is a powerful auxiliary to in- 
duction. Any enumeration of particulars, however great, 
must be imperfect. A complete and absolutely exhaustive 
enumeration is impossible, That which justifies us in 
arresting the enumeration and concluding from the parts 
to the whole, is our certain conviction and abiding belief 
that Nature’s laws are constantly uniform. So we may 
legitimately establish general laws from an incomplete enu- 
meration. We patiently climb the ladder of knowledge till 
we reach its top, from which lofty standpoint all the subor- 
dinate causes or “‘ intermediate axioms” are seen disposed 
in harmonious order and relation. Induction is the ascent 
of some gigantic Alpine peak. We begin at the broad base 
of facts and patiently climb higher and higher, the propor- 
tions of the mountain narrowing, and all below rounding 
into symmetry as worthless facts are eliminated, the horizon 
becoming more and more extensive, till at last we arrive at 
the unclouded summit, bathed in clear, mellow sunlight, 
from which we may behold all the lesser mountajn-tops of 
knowledge and a diversified panorama spread out before us 
in unity and beautiful conformity. Such is the progressive 
mission of induction; to 
** Detect the inmost force 

Which binds the world and guides its course ; 

Its germs, productive powers explore, 

And rummage in empty words no more.” 
Thus does the inductive method rescue us from the anarchy 
of careless, shallow sciolists as well as from blind Aristote- 
lian despotism. Reason and sense go hand in hand, mutu- 
ally supporting each other. Without this union no pro- 
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gress is possible. As Socrates used to denounce those who 
separated in their judgment the * honestum” and the “utile” 
which naturally ecohered, so Lord Bacon, the second Socrates, 
unequivocally condemned crnde experimentalists and formal 


dialecticians. Bacon’s philosophy, repudiating both of 


these radically vicious systems, formally unites the empiri- 
cal and rational faculties in the inductive method. 

But Lord Bacon does not mean to refuse to logic its 
true and highly important place. He does not deny it a 


position of supreme value in investigating the laws of 


thonght. But to apply syllogistic reasoning to the diseove- 
ry of physical facts is just as vicious as to measure memory 
with a yard-stick or test the warmth of our Heavenly 
Father’s affection for us by means of a patent thermomet- 
rical prayer-gauge. In determining the science of the 
necessary laws of thought and their application, let logic be 
of paramount importance. But to attempt an interpreta- 
tion of Nature by means of the syllogism will only lead to 
endless confusion. 

But while Bacon rejects hurried, unwarranted genera- 
lizations he does not mean to exclude those genuine “ antici- 
pations of Nature,” those flashes of genius as in Archimedes, 
Kepler, Newton or Franklin. Whipple loosely calls Kep- 
ler’s presagings “ guesses.” But they are not mere con- 
jectures, They are the unexpected fruit of long years of toil. 
Careless, lazy minds make none of these unlooked-for 
discoveries. Keplers, Newtons and Watts, men who have 
devoted their lives to patient and intense study, are the 
ones who so brilliantly anticipate hitherto unknown laws 
and eauses. Bacon did not underrate the necessity of that 
far-reaching sagacity which seizes analogies. But even 
these, before accepted as laws, must be tested by all the ap- 
plicable facts. But these sndden bursts of light are the 
same as induction, for they flow from a long, varied and 


ripened experience, 
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The historic merits of Bacon’s philosophy are many and 
conspicuous. To enumerate all it has done would be simply 
impossible. No two eritics form the same estimate of 
Bacon. Lord Macaulay’s essay, though very brilliant, is 
too severe and often incongruous. Mr. Montague has 
sketched Lord Bacon with too partial a spirit. Mr. Hallam 
has given us an admirable but incomplete portrait. 

One great merit of Baconianism is that it makes an ex- 
haustive recapitulation of all human learning, showing in 
how far it was correct and wherein it was deficient. The 
treatise on the “ Advancement of Learning ’”’ must always 
remain a monument to Bacon’s prodigious labor and skill 
in this respect. 

Besides this, Bacon made a complete classification of all 
the sources of error in human learning, arranging them in 
four classes under the namne of Idols (e#dwia, false appear- 
ances). The first class or Jdola Tribis, are those common 
fallacies to which we are universally liable. The next divis- 
ion comprehends the Jdola Specis, or fallacies peculiar to in- 
dividuals on account of their special dispositions and cir- 
cumstances. Another set are the Jdola Fori, or fallacies 
arising from the current usage of words. The Jdola Theatri, 
or fallacies engendered by the prevalence of false philosophy 
and erroneous methods of reasoning, constitute the fourth 
class. All these false preconceptions or Idols are to be ex- 
cluded from the mind preparatory to the reception of truth. 

Lord Bacon also discriminated between a true and false 
induction. He pointed out the errors of the Aristotelian 
dialectic process, banished it altogether from the field of 
discovery in Nature and recalled the human mind to a proper 
and patient investigation of the phenomena of the sensible 
world. He separated Logic and Ethics, Philosophy and 
Theology, which had hitherto been confounded, and assigned 
to each its proper place. 
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Again, Baconianism rectified the errors of past times by 
establishing a true method or path from facts to the highest 
generalizations. This method clears the mind of prejudices, 
stores it with facts obtained by careful observation, co-ordi- 
nates these facts and gradually generalizes, rising through 
a series of ** middle axioms,” till it reaches the summit of 
knowledge. 

It showed that these ‘* intermediate axioms” constitute 
the greatest and most valuable aids to the acquisition of 
knowledge. They are to be carefully formed, and taken, 
not as mathematical axioms or metaphysical postulates, but 
as stepping stones to higher generalizations. 

[t united, in true relation, the empirical and rational 
faculties in the process of induction. The senses were 
made a basis on which the reason might exercise its analytic 
und constructive power. The senses alone would give us 
no results. The reason alone would throw us back into 
formal, empty confusion. Both are therefore united in 
order to progress. It furthered investigation by a “ Scala 
Intellectis,” from physical to mental and from meutal to 
theological science; from the perceptions of sense, all the 
way up the ladder, step by step, to natural religion ; from 
Nature up to Nature’s God. It preceeds from facts to 
“axioms,” causes, and lav-s, and finally to God the great 
first cause of all things. 

It exhibited a true philosophical spirit in all its under- 
takings. It entered the kingdom of Nature with the spirit 
of a little docile child. It investigated with a disposition 
tree from prejudice and anxious only to discover higher and 
greater truth. Arrogance and presumption Bacon did not 
tolerate. Throwing aside the selfish cloak of indifference 
to man’s needs, he prosecuted his researches for the supply- 
ing of human comforts and the relief of human misery. 
The true philosopher can say with Chremes 


‘Tama man, and feel for all mankind.”’ 
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His spirit was the direct opposite of that proud self- 
willed spirit of Materialism which so insolently appeals to 
Bacon’s philosophy at the present day. To those scientists 
who conclude that they know or can know everything, 
because they have unlocked a few of Nature’s secrets, Lord 
Bacon would have administered a withering rebuke. Ren- 
dering to sense the things of sense, to reason’ the things 
of reason, he laid the capstone of his system by rendering 
all to God, 

Some writers of high rank in the philosophical world 
have endeavored to point out errors and defects, as well as 
excellencies, in Bacon’s system. Among the number are 
Cousin, De Maistre, John Stuart Mill,and Sir William 
Hamilton. To refute these would require a master in phi- 
losophy. Suffice it to say that many of them appear to arise 
from a misconception or misinterpretation of different parts 
of Bacon’s philosophy Baconianism may and probably 
does have its defects, but they are trivial when compared with 
the splendor of its overwhelming merits. 

In his dedication of the Novum Organum to King James, 
Bacon says “ I shall, perhaps before my death, have rendered 
the age a light unto posterity amid the darkneas of philoso- 
phy.”’ He had a presentiment of his own immortality. Con- 
scious that he belonged to future times, when all the charity 
denied his life would be heaped upon his labors, he be- 
queathed, 1n his will, “his name to posterity after some 
generations should be past.” His confident trust has ‘not 
been disappointed. His fanlts and failings are buried with 
him. In the church at St. Albans his marble statue reveals, 
it is said, his “ attitude of deep and tranquil thought.” But 
no “ storied urn” or “animated bust” can preserve and ex- 
hibit the true spirit of his philosophy. Devoutly rendering 
all to God, it moves on conquering and to conquer. Its 


earnest and constant supplication is 
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May. 


‘ Breathe, O Thou Breath Divine on my emprise ; 
Touch my fain lips, strengthen my feeble hands ; 

Nor let my footstep unawares intrude 

On counsels Thou art pleased to veil from man, 

Nor where Thy lamp shines dimly press too far 
Adventurous, nor in coward disbelief 
Shrink back appalled where Thou dost lead the way.”’ 


MAY. 


The May moon ripples up mid-sky, 
And midnight zephyr, floating by, 
Low lisps its story with a sigh, 

While soft-eyed stars list lovingly. 


How exquisite the silent scene! 

I'll stretch along the mosses green 

My languid length,—repose serene, 
And feast me on sublimity. 


What holy calm broods everywhere ! 

No bird-note quivers in the air ; 

Only that low breathed, voiceless prayer 
That goeth up unceasingly 


From Nature's passion pulsing breast : 
A prayer that may not be represt ; 
A prayer that cannot be exprest 

By mouth of mere mortality. 


Star-lilies of the upper-deep, 

"Tween bending branches, arechly peep 

At modest stars below, *‘ that weep 
And smile by turns, coquettishly.”” 


Nod gaily to the whispering breeze, 
Flirt with the moom-beams ‘tween the trees, 
And toss their dewy chalices, 

Distilling sweet perfumery. 





[ May, 

















May. 


Oh florets fair, in olden time, 

In sunny land, in classic clime, 

In dulcet flow ot rippling rhyme, 
The poets sang ye merrily. 


Ere this latter age pedantic, 

In old legends trans-Atlantic, 

Ye were fairy-homes romautie, 
Where they dwelt luxuriously. 


Lilies, drooping ‘bove the waters, 

Cradled coo) their dainty daughters ;— 

Fragrant couches! Downy quarters ! 
Soft zephyrs sang a lullaby. 


Methinks. on just such nights as these 

In honey- bowers, ‘neath silvered trees, 

“Pon dewy buds that wooed the breeze, 
Their tiny troops met trippingly. 


Some danced upon the clover b!coms, 

Played ‘‘ hide aud seek’’ mid tangled glooms, 

Startled the quiet of the tombs, 
Jangling the blue-bells wantonly 


Or rang the hare-bells o'er the lea, 

With lady's slippers made quite free, 

And toyed with fox-gloves saucily— 
A Fairy’s privileged liberty. 


The ** old folks’’ lolled in the tulip’s cup; 
Invited neighbors in to sup, 
Then reveled till the sun was up, 

And through the day slept dreamlessly. 


Till Sol crept down the aurean height 
Into the arms of the dusk twilight, 
And this, in turn, to deeper night, 

And breathed its life out peacefully. 


But now, alas! ve ‘re only flowers ! 

No more the Fairies’ elfin bowers, 

A prey for bees in summer hours, 
Pilf’ring your sweets all thanklessly. 
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Yet cheer us with your lustrous eyes 

That gaze with faith into the skies: 

Your dainty tints, and rainbow dyes, 
And aromatic spicery. 


And toss your fragrant chalices ! 

Fill full your elfin palaces 

With sweets, and up your trellises 
Climb airily, climb fairily ! 


Unto your God ye ‘re dutiful; 
And well ye know ye ‘re beautiful : 
And glad are we ye ‘re beautiful, 
Sweet flowers,—Earth’s starry galaxy ! 
Barry Kio. 


ON THE CONSERVATION OF THE INDIAN LANGUAGES. 





The study of Ethnology depends in great degree upon 
the relies of forgotten ages and extinct tribes. Implements 
of flint, of bronze, of pottery ; utensils of wood and bone ; 
monuments and mounds; sepulchral remains, and the 
debris of caves have often supplied a wanting link to con- 
nect a distant race to its early kindred and to corroborate 
the history of its migrations, or where history is mute, have 
become themselves voluble and truthful records. 

By such relics we mark the far wanderings of the Phe- 
nicians and find even on the Atlantic coast proofs of their 
presence. By such relics we discover the widespread domin- 
ion of the Celts in Britain, although scarcely another index 
of their once powerful sway remains. But could we dig 
from the soil the language used by ancient inhabitants, 
how much better could we trace the story of their life 
than by their potsherds, their weapons, their tombs. 
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Nothing can a tribe leave of more value to establish its 
pedigree, or more indicative of its: wanderings, its polity, 
its culture than the words in which its rude wants were ex- 
pressed and which have vanished with the breath that ex- 
haled them. Indeed tribes which seem anomalous, could 
we but call from the air on which they were spent a modicum 


of their vocables, or revive a change or two in some few of 
their words—a change that should indicate their linguistic 
tendencies—and a very few, no matter how uncouth, of their 
inflections, the classification of such tribes were immediately 
established. We need say nothing of the value of a true 
science of nations that shall designate the place of their birth, 
delineate their migrations, and mark their successive aggre- 
gations and disintegrations; that shall differentiate accu- 
rately between tribes, and associate or separate them as 
they are cognate or disparate. 

We know how mueh the science of Ethnology has 
already contributed to our knowledge of the past, and to 
our understanding those social, political and moral forces 
which, gtill operative, are the outgrowth of ancient and alien 
germs. Weare becoming more alive to the value to history, 
to art, to civilization of Ethnological research. When, then, 
we appreciate the fact that languages, however primitive or 
incomplete, have been and will ever remain potent instru- 
ments in such research, we shall be in condition to fulfill 
the responsibility we bear to future ages of conserving, in 
every way possible, the languages no less than the tangible 
remains of our Indian tribes. We urge this conservation 
first because the American Indians are not yet definitely 
classified and their language may aid the future ethnologist 
in his endeavors toward that end. 

The science of Ethnology is in its infancy ; more will yet 
be accomplished towards it development; and the least we 
can dois to preserve facts for its future inductions. We have 
many instances corroborating our statement of the value of 
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language to the science of Ethology ; one we adduce. The 
Aztecs, a race inhabiting the central portion of America 
long anterior to its nominal discovery by Europeans, had 
for a long time puzzled ethnologists. Some even deemed 
them indigenous. No connection in manners, in language, 
in appearance could be traced to any known family. We 
say no connection in /anguage, though subsequent investiga- 
tion reveals one or two isolated words which show a com- 
mon origin. At length a slight similarity was supposed to 
exist between their architecture and the ruins of the far East. 
Again certain emblems of worship and devices of ornament 
were found which, though not similar, nevertheless seemed 
the outgrowth of similar modes of thought as those which had 
prompted the religion and the personal adornment of cer- 
tain eastern nations. From indications like these their 
language was resorted to and tested for decisive proof, and 
the word “ Atlan”—the root of which “ Atl” meaning 
water—was discovered. 

This word was clearly a derivative of Ardavres and 
formed the best evidence of Aztec relationship to the Indo 
European family. Indeed it pointed distinctly to Plato’s 
allusion to that Indo European legend of “an isle in the 
west called driaveez.”” The very fact of finding the word 
in the East, and applied by eastern nations to that ocean 
which lay to the west of them; then its reappearance still 
to the west of that ocean, and its use in the same connec- 
tion —for it was found only in words, compound or deriva- 
tive, which designated water in some form, or water in 
some implie! connection—is the most cogent argument in 
favor of a like derivation of the Aztec race. 

Again we say preserve the Indian languages because their 
history and our own are intimately blended. Our early 
annals are no less theirs. Their heroes and our own 
achieved renown upon the same fields and are immortalized 
in the same pages. Their influence has had a marked effect 
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upon our literature, and this influence has been unique and 
distinctive. Stories of frontier life, such as are found in no 
other country, owe their charm to the cunning, revengefal, 
skillful Indian. Our poetry owes muchin grandeur and beauty 
to the romantic simplicity of Indian life. Longfellow and 
Whittier have done good service in preserving Indian words; 
and in giving new life to Indian customs and legends. They 
have found in these customs and legends new and rare 
types from which to draw inspiration, and hardly any other 
wild life will sustain so well the idealism inherent in poetry 
us the simple and, in many respects, interesting life of the 
Indian. . 

Another reason for preserving the Indian languages is 
found in the intrinsic value of many of their words, and 
their enrichment of our own language in supplying proper 
names. We might cull from Longtellow’s ‘ Hiawatha,” 
and mention many geographical names in proof of the rich- 
ness of Indian dialects. What more beautiful mingling of 
sounds than in the word “ Minnehaha”? and how aptly 
expressive of a waterfall! We can see the current bending 
to its ruin, and /ear its laughing “ha, ha,” from the pebbly 
bed below. A picture and a song in a rare@focal symbol. 
The words Kennebec, Penobscot, Pennacook, Amos- 
keag, Mississippi, Missouri, are all valuable additions to 
our proper names both for their stately appearance and 
sound and for their appropriate meaning. With such words 
at command we are lacking in taste and in proper pride 
when we name towns and rivers and lakes from any modern, 
common place derivative. The Indian Bureau and the 
Smithsonian Institution have done much to collect and 
arrange Indian words. A grammar of Indian languages 
has also been published which has secured. with some 
accuracy, the fleeting and shifting elements of this merely 
spoken tongue. 
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We owe it to future ethnologists; to our own history 
and literature ; to our taste in enriching our own vocabulary, 
to make still further exertious to preserve the languages of 
our Indian tribes which will themselves soon cease to be. 

A. 


HESITATION. 


In the charming June weather 
We wander together. 

In the green forest cover, 

I cannot but love her. 

When dow” by the water 

My arm doth support her, 

I lack but the boldness 

To conquer her coldness. 





But when, for proposing, 

My lips are unclosing, 

She spies out my meaning, 
By bashful demeaning, 

And changing her quiet 

To quizzical riot, 

She stays, with her laughter, 
What should have come after. 


At times she will listen, 
Her eyes perhaps glisten, 
At sad conversation, 

Or quiet relation ; 

But when I[ grow bolder 
She always is colder ; 
While I am despairing 
To know if she’s caring. 

















Rushing the Season. 


I know she is waiting 

While I am debating. 

And when in the wild-wood 

We sit as in childhood— 

Her hand in possession, 

[ll make my confession, 

Whate’er she reply me 

She will not deny me. O. W. A 





RUSHING THE SEASON. 





There is always in most people a feeling of relief, a 
pleasing sense of novelty, attending the ehanging of the 
seasons. Snch a change releases us from the thraldom 4 
many customs and sensations of which we had wearied ; i 
ushers in new modes of life and objects of action, which 
give new zest to our energy; it suggests numerous possi- 
bilities: imparts vivacity and encourages hope; such 
change periodically reverting is the variety, indeed, which 
spicens many an otherwise monotonous life. So desirable 
is this change that many men can scarce await its full devel- 
opment, especially in the spring, and at its first sign cast- 
ing aside their winter habiliments, come forth in light 
array, to bask them in the sun and catch the fleeting zephyrs 
and the lasting cold. These persons are very sure to suffer 
the penalties of rushing the season. 


Such men, however, constitute but one class. Their 
“rush ”’ is altogether selfish, and betrays foolish haste and 
immature consideration ; it is not the necessary result of 
cire umstances, or the visible tendency of an innate force. 
It is probably the exponent of an attenuated mental con- 
dition, the result of vanity impatient to air itself in a 
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new garment. Such men are the objects of derision and 
soon seek shelter and a change of clothes. But another 
class comprise objects, not men, which come to us with 
the spring, yet too often feel the rigour of winter. A few 
days of warmth may start the delicate buds or induce the 
birds to venture too high a range. Then come again the 
frosts and snows; and winter returning brings death to the 
simple objects of nature, which also must pay for rushing 
the season. These excite our sympathy and love; wé do 
wiat we can to alleviate their condition ; they are to us 
bright harbingers of brighter, more joyous days; they 
have but obeved inborn force or blind impulses, and if we 
cannot save them we can lament. 

Does not the subject admit of more extended treatment ? 
It suggests likenesses in history, in life, in characters, and 
may point a few trite morals. It brings to mind instances 
of rash, importunate haste, by which chances have been 
ruined, even destinies mapped out. It recalls the recollec- 
tion of hot, impetuous minds, which have lived in advance 
of their time of life, have rushed the season of their 
maturity, and fainting have faded ere their spring had well 
set in. It reminds us of the many men who have lived too 
soon; who have wasted in the later cold of some winter of 
ignorance or superstition : of martyrs to religion, to science, 
to progress. To it also can be likened many unsuccessful 
attempts in truly successful lives. Napoleon felt at Sedan 
what it ineant to rash the season of opportunity and pos- 
sibility. The Pioneers in science to this day know what it 
is to be in advance of the season of perfect candor and 


tolerance. 

There are seasons of great moral and political revolu- 
tions; struggles of society to tree itself from the bonds of 
tyranny, oppression, and intolerance. Such seasons exhibit 
some of the noblest traits of human character. They raise 
up men devoted to principle, actuated by a sense of justice, 
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endowed with great mental powers—men wise to plan and 
bold to execute. Leaders at such times, however, are 
stimulated by the applause and approval of a people in arms 
against the wrong. Luther nailed up his theses and burned 
the papal bull with all popular Germany shouting acclama- 
tion. The need for such a revolution as the Reformation 
must have been growing for centuries. The abuses which it 
corrected were glaring while yet it was death to oppose the 
church. During the century before Luther we may look 
for men even more heroic. Huss and Savonarola attacked 
when there was no hope of success. They were heralds of 
a great change which they could not themselves see. They 
rushed the season of reform, but like the flowers in spring 
they gave encouragement and joy to many silently waiting. 

The heart has its seasons, its May-time and its summer. 
In the one mind is developing, feelings are growing strong, 
the mental view is enlarging; the whole man feels within 
itself novel and delightful sensations, lofty and broad aspir- 
ations, the buoyancy of young blood, the strong impetus 
of untrained desires. It is a season which should unfold 
slowly and surely; it should not exhibit precocious devel- 
op’nents, nor start passions and aspirations which are des- 
tined to wither ere the full summer of maturity can ripen 
and enjoy them. Who has not read, who does not know in 
his personal experience of some unfortunate, whose mental 
or moral growth has thus been forced? who has hurried 
from youth half-fledged, with feelings aglow and desires 
irresistible, but with narrow experience and immature reflec- 
tion. Such hearts are usually high-strung and sensitive; 
they are the least likely to rally from the effects of their 
rash haste. Byron writing from the University that he 
already experienced an “ old feel,’ was but confessing how 


he had rushed his season. 
There are seasons for successful attempts. Some men 
have planted in them the element of early and complete 
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success. It seems that they can never try too soon. They 
combine in themselves the numerous conditions of fortune 
and of triumph. They are borne onward upon a tide 
which seems not even to meet resistance. Such men never 
acquire, perhaps they never need, the discipline taught by 
defeat. Other men have a harsher experience. Success 
for them must be the result of the lapse of time and the 
application of years. They feel that their season lies 
under favoring circumstances in the futare; their work, if 
ever to be crowned, must be that of a life of courage and 
of hope. Forrest felt it so when struggling upward from 
the little play-house in Philadelphia. Men of this class, 
when spurred on by ambition, are apt to rush the season of 
their success. They go aside in search of those triumphs 
which reason and experience should teach them are not to 
he theirs. They suffer the humiliation of defeat, which 
they cannot always acknowledge they deserve, and which 
is likely to cast them into dejection or despair. Some have 
the philosophy to regain their equanimity ; others are frost- 
bitten beyond the hope of cure. Perhaps John Keats was 
too sensitive to defeat; he forgot what should have been a 
life purpose in looking for youthful and immature triamphs. 
He rushed the season for his success. 

There may be morals contained here. Let each man 
hunt them for himself. We have drawn ours from con- 
siderable experience in past life, which prompted us to 
write this article. S. E. D. 





Hail to thee, Spring! sweet Spring, returning bright. 
Borne on the wings of balmy breezes light, 

Dispelling Winter's dark and gloomy reign : 
Thou touchest hill and vale with magic finger, 
And on thy footsteps verdant beauties linger :-— 

All Nature welcomes thy return, again. 
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TWO TYPES. 


A MEMORY. 
You know the path: we've often walked 
Together in its pleasant ways, 
In silent sympathy, or talked 
On quiet themes, in by-gone days. 


It led by stile and gate and lane, 

From where the College buildings stood, 
Down past a waving field of grain, 

To the still shadow of a wood. 


A little stream beside us flowed, — 

You've often drunken at its source. — 
And when its windings left the road, 

A brighter green still marked its course. 


And just within the woodland shade, 

A low stone bridge the brooklet crossed ; 
And there the water music made, 

In narrow channel, deeply mossed 


So sweet and happy seemed its way, 

So set in flowers, so free from strife. 
I said, ‘‘ In pleasantness, I pray 

‘*This brook may symbolize my life. 


‘* Shut out from worldly hopes and fears. 
‘- Living apart with those I love, 
‘* Ah! may the flow of coming years 


‘Through such a bright seclusion move.”” 


We wandered on, with loitering pace ; 
The path then turned towards the left, 
And passing through an open space, 
Another woodland thicket cleft. 


So winding on, through shadows cool, 
We found a quarry, long deserted, 
And in it lay a stagnant pool, 
With rankest marsh-weeds thickly skirted. 
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Shut out from sunlight by the screen 
Of leaves, which scarce a ray could break, 
Nought stirred the surface. méntling green, 
Save the smooth-gliding water-snake. 


You, pausing, thought awhile, and said, 
** Type ofa selfish, useless life ! 

‘ Unbroken rest is of the dead ; 
‘* We must endure the toil and strife. 


‘*We may not shut us from our kind, 
** We cannot make an Eden here, 

We may not break the ties that bind 
** Us all to hunan hope and fear. 


* That idle, babbling brook we crossed 
** Can never pause within the wood ; 
‘** And not a single drop is lost, 


“te But passes on to do some good. 


‘Summer and rest and youth are sweet ; 

‘* We take the good that God bestows ; 
** And yet we may not stay our feet. 

‘** For life is death unless it flows.”’ 


The thought is old and trite, and yet 
I think it must be good and true : 
[ know [ shall not soon forget 
The stagnant pool, the type you drew KF F 


AUTOGRAPHS. 





We have examined considerably into the subject, but 


have been unable to ascertain definitely, who first brought 
into vogue the practice of soliciting autographs. It seems 
however, as we would naturally have conjectured, it was 
originally an accomplishment peculiar to ladies. These 
ladies were, we suppose, those of a literary turn of mind— 
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probably blue stockings, and their ambition was to obtain 
original verses, from the poets and other literary celebrities 
whom they were so fortunate as to meet, taking prose 
thongh, we presume, where poetry was not attainable. 

In due time this custom was transplanted to America, 
and here developed marvelously. Poets and _ painters, 
novelists and historians, senators and soldiers have found 
these autograph albums were to be taken into consideration 
in estimating the price they paid for greatness. Like other 
fashions it soon got down into the schools, but the voung 
misses were feign to be content with obtaining the auto- 
graphs of each other, and, when confined within these limits, 
we would regard it asa very amiable and innocent pastime. 
Sometimes however the voung gentlemen of their acquain- 
tance are visited with these albums—a very painful dilemma 
for a young fellow to be placed in, for he fears that by 
refusing his fair petitioner he will forfeit her favor, while 
he doubts but that his best efforts can but secure her con- 
tempt. Autograph fans have lately come into vogue,—the 
least intolerable form perhaps that this antography could 
assume, for the space is limited, so you are relieved of any 
farther duty than merely registering your name. Never. 
theless if you happen to have a particularly good thing in 
your head, that will come within brief compass, it is all the 
better. In such a case however we would recommend you 
to move slowly, for it is an occasion when one would do 
well to mistrust a happy thought that is altogether im- 
promptu, and to hesitate recording an epigram that is 
every whit extempore. 

But there is another form of this distemper which is 
periodic in its nature and pervades colleges, though for 
ought we know, it may extend as well to other “ Semina- 
ries of Learning.” It is characteristic mainly of the 
Senior class, and for several months beforethe finale every 


one is wanting to get every one else’s autograph. 
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Something more is expected than a mere record that 
would satisfy a hotel register; though some do betray their 
poverty of resource and callousness of nature by coldly 
subscribing, “ Yours Truly.” The average autographist 
however requires a page or two to do himself full justice. 
The fashion of these autographs differ somewhat, still there 
is a striking family resemblance between them all. It is 
usual to briefly touch upon your past relations with the 
party in question, the pleasure as well as benefit his fellow- 
ship has ever afforded you, your admiration for his many 
virtues, the high opinion you have all along cherished for 
his varied and brilliant talents, and the confidence you have 
always entertained with regard to his future success. The 
flattering impression you received of your friend at first 
aight should certainly be duly recorded, it has been hidden 
in your seeret soul long enough. It may sometimes be 
found feasible to insert some dark allusions to a certain 
spree of ancient date, and though the exact character of it 
is not fully apparent to the uninitiated, still it beimg 
couched in terms terribly significant, they will conclude that 
it must certainly be something very tremendous. 

This last however is somewhat rare and open to objec- 
tion as it is liable to invite suspicion and encourage specu- 
lation, in quarters where such a course would be perhaps 
undesirable, besides detracting from the moral effect of the 
book, which is alien to anything of the nature of sprees. 

These albums are fertile with material for biographical 
memoirs, and in case of the early demise of any of these esti- 
mable gentlemen, almost any one of them, properly worked 
up, would serve excellently as a Sunday school book. As 
a tale of pathetic piety, “The Young Hero” would not be 
superior, and * The Child Angel” scarcely more remarka- 


ble. 
Again, in the possible case of any deterivration in the 


conduct and character of any of these highly autographed 
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gentlemen, if they should become involved in the meshes of 
the law, held to answer for “ having done those things they 
ought not to have done,” what excellent evidence as to 
early character these same autographs would be! Foster’s 
Sunday school experience would have been as nothing to 
it. If that unfortunate victim had had but an autograph 
book, and the jury could have learned in what esteem he 
was held in his youth, the high moral character which he 
could then boast, and all the other pleasant things which 
are wont to be therein recorded, he would have been to-day 
unhung. 

We are aware that not a little can be said in favor of 
this custom of giving and receiving autographs as our college 
course approaches its termination. We can easily under- 
stand how that in after years every thing that serves as a 
reminder of college days, college friends, and college asso- 
ciations should have its value. But still we should not 
lose sight of the fact that the most worthy objects may be 
rendered ridiculous, and that things in themselves irre- 
proachable may be coupled with rank absurdities. 

We hold that the custom of soliciting and writing Senior 
autographs is objectionable. We do not allude particularly 
to the amount of time consumed, though this is by no 
means inconsiderable. We do not care to dwell on what 
appears to us as the bad taste and worse judgment that 
would prompt a man to open his heart on the pages of an 
album to be read by he knows not whom, to uncover the 
fountains of esteem, to lay bare the secret cords of friend- 
ship. Warm, deep, spontaneous friendship needs no sign 
manual as its proof. It finds difficulty in making itself 
known, only when it attempts to find expression in words, 
and to be recorded for the perusal of those indifferent. 

But this is not a general difficulty with autographs. 
Our personal and intimate friends are not usually to be 
counted by the dozen, while there are often between eighty 
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or ninety autographs to be written. The greater number 
then are to be written for men with whom we are simply 
on good terms, perhaps scarcely that, and even in some 
instance for those for whom we cherish a secret comtempt. 
We have been bound together for nearly four years by class 
association, by many common aims and common interests, 
we are about to be separated and naturally desire to leave 
every one as well disposed toward us as possible. We find 
in our Albums that men who have not heretofore dispiayed 
ay great interest in us, have ali along had the deepest 
regard for us and the highest appreciation of our merits. 
Men who have never previously seemed to have a very 
exalted opinion of our genius, are overflowing with confi- 
dence in our future success and ultimate fame. Our friend 
and long time neighbor over the way, whose visits had 
been frequent, sometimes untimely, and not always marked 
by brevity, who had always been disposed to cultivate an 
intercourse, at once amicable and informal and withal some- 
what utilitarian in its character, seeking now our hatchet, 
then some oil, and anon a little coal, cannot, when it comes 
to autographs, give adequate expression to his feeling short 
of several closely written pages, written too with such a 
glow, such warmth, such earnest of esteem, that we are 
visited with some self-reproach and fear we have scarcely 
done him due justice in the past nor returned him the full 
measure of his affection. We grow somewhat skeptical 
however on subsequently discovering that we do not stand 
alone in such high regard, but that he is, as ever, strictly 
impartial and would wrap the whole class in the broad 
mantle of his love. 

But then assuming that all the gushing affection that 
finds place in these autograph albums is genuine, that the 


glowing prophecies are all conceived in hope and brought 
torth in faith, that nowhere are the well wishes written 
merely as a matter of course, that nowhere are the expres- 
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sions of esteem forced, formal and insincere, is there not 
in the ebullition of feeling and publication of sentiment, 
something rather effeminate ? Is it not characteristic of man- 
hood to maintain a degree of reticence and reserve in such 
delicate matters, preferring his actions should speak for him 
rather than a hastily written, wishy-washy autograph. Can 
we conceive ourselves ten--twenty years later, about to part 
from our trusted friends of long standing, but thinking it 
first necessary to obtain from each of them a written certi- 
ficate, testifying that they had always considered themselves 
fortunate as well as honored in possessing our friendship 
and would never cease to regret the interruption of that 
mutual iutercouse, so long sustained, and so highly prized. 
Hoping that our future success may be but commensurate 
with our worth, that peace may be ever with us, prosperity 
attend us, joy our portion and happiness our reward. They 
remain as ever, Ours, &e. 

We trust we may give no offence in alluding to this 
matter of Senior autographs. The custom is prevalent, seem- 
ingly popular, and for aught we kuow of long standing. 
We would not in such a matter wish to be singular, so 
would not withhold our autograph from any who would do 
us the honor to solicit it. It is at the worst a weakness, 
but being such we wish that it might be relegated and 
henceforth confined to Young Ladies’ Seminaries, where it 


properly belongs. 





Aimons vite, 
Pensons vite ; 
Tout invite 
A vivre vite 
Aimons vite, 
Pensons vite. 
Au galop, 
Monde falot ! ~De Beranger. 
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The Wait of the Student. 


THE WAIL OF THE STUDENT. 


“De profundis clamavi.” 
I have sworn at the profound 


Pity the sorrows of a poor young fellow : 
Spasmodic study brought him to this pass. 

His back is bent, his cheeks are thin and yellow: 
His eyes are ruined by the midnight gas. 


You ask, O stern paternal, full of warning, 

You ask, sweet maiden, pity in your eyes ; 

** Why don’t he learn his lessons in the morning,” 
‘* Why don’t he try his time to methodize ?”’ 

Ah! little do you know the s range delusio1— 
Each Prof. thinks his the only branch of knowledge 
Ah! little can you know in what confusion 

Our young ideas are taught to shoot at College. 


We re told to read, by way of recreation, 
Gibbon and Darwin, Ue verweg and Laine, 
Malthus and Reid and Smith, for variation, 
Hallam and Butler to relieve the brain. 


At nine we have a lecture on Astronomy. 

At ten on Kant, Othello at eleven ; 

We pass from Greek and Latin to Economy, 
We turn from studying rocks, to study Heaven. 


We don’t have time to half digest our dinner ; 
Dyspepsia makes a fellow ‘* deeply blue :” 
And many a man has grown to be a sinner 
Beeause he went to church at half past two. 


Perhaps you ’ve heard the statement of the poet, 
‘*T know a bank whereon the wild thyme grows,"’ 
Well, if it’s true. I only wish he'd show it, 

For that ’s a plant no college student knows. 


We feel that all our youthful strength is wasted 
Please place above our early graves this rhyme : 
** Here lies a pious youth by ‘cramming’ blasted. 
** An embryo sage that died for want of time."’ 
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Miranda. 


MIRANDA. 


Social, political, intellectual contests and revolutions, so 
vital in their influence upon man, have little effect upon 
the inner life of woman. She is less identified with the 
world of mind and matter, and more absorbed in that 
higher sphere, so infinite and so potential, the affections. 
She certainly gains much in outward condition by secular 
and religious progress ; she also contributes largely to such 
udvancement; but her /fe is not in these elements of dis- 
cord and mutation. She lives in an element that changes 
not: an element that endures and gives ample scope to her 
mission, be her surroundings social, governmental, reli- 
gious, what they may. She, like the sea-bird, dwells above 
the waves; they may toss and change, but her’s is another, 
a higher, a subtler element. 

For this reason we need not be surprised to tind Miran- 
da, in Shakespeare’s play “The Tempest,” so much of a 
woman in spite of her isolation. Man’s nature would not 
have become so rounded and developed-if nurtured in simi- 
lar seclusion. Man needs the turmoil and thé strife, the 
goad of ambition, the influence of that restless energy 
which intercourse with his fellows only can bring, to 
develop the true manly character. This subjectivity of 
woman’s life, and its high development independent of cus- 
tom, of fashion, of social forms is, in Miranda, most thor- 
oughly exemplified. 

Again, we find in her a type of true maidenhood. The 
maiden lives much alone. Her ministries may be demand- 
ed, and her influence radiated devotedly upon those around 
her, but her thought of thoughts is hallowed ground and is 
invaded but once in a life time. Her life is an island, fair 
and fertile, but known only to herself, till love makes 
entrance into her reveries, and touches her capabilities of 
pleasure and of suffering: “ till her life, surging through the 
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opened channel of her love, flows blended with another’s 
life, in the deep faith of womanhood :” till * from dreams 
she merges into passion.”” Thus the far isle balmy in its 
breezes, luscious in its fruits, rapturous in its airy sounds, 
where she commands spirits of earth and air, where “ the 
waves stoop their proud crests, and run rippling to kiss 
her feet * as she wanders by the shore, where she has no 
fear, no want, no loss, typifies beautifully the tranquil life 
of maidenhood. 

Until she meets the prince, she is, as her name implies, 
to be admired. Uer purity, her innocence, her innate intel- 
ligence clothe her in an ideal nimbus and exalt her in our 
conception. gut when the ideal gives place somewhat to 
the real, when she is revealed as the fond and passionate 
woman, then she comes nearer to our hearts. Then we 
look upon her as perhaps less an angel, but more fo be 
loved. Then losing nothing of the Miranda, she claims 


another and a dearer title,—Aman la, 8. 


Copy of a Prayer composed by Mary, Queen of Scots, and placed beneath the Royal 
Arms of Scotland, in the Room in Edinburgh Castle in which King James the Sixth of 
Seotland and First of England was born, and from whence he was taken to Stirling 


Castle when only eight days old 


Lord Jesu Chryst that Crow it was with Thornse 
Preserve the Birth quhais Badgie heir is borne 
And send Hir Sonee Successione to Reigne still 
Long in this Realme, if that it be thy will 

Als Grant O Lord quhat ever of Hir proseed 

Be to Thy Glorie Honer and Prais sodied 
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VOICE OF THE STUDENTS. 


This department of the Lit. is intended to represent the opinion of the Students 
upon ecarrent college topics, and is open for free and fair discussion to the advocates 
of both sides of disputed questions. —tps 


FLORAL OFFERINGS. 

‘* Now my fairest friend, 
I would I had some flowers o' the spring, that might 
Become your time of day." — Winter's Tale. 

Mr. Eprrox :—Your predecessor in the editorial chair 
saw fit to pour out the vials of his satire upon the subject 
of * Floral Offerings.” Perhaps this has had something to 
do with the backwardness of the Spring in coming forward 
with Aer floral offerings. But I hope she will recover from 
the severe rebuff which she has received, and supply at least 
enough bouquets to grace the coming J. O. Contest. For, 
presumptuous as it may seein, I venture to differ from your 
venerable predecessor in his conclusions. He tells us. that 
* whenever anything has degenerated into a farce and a 
form and a matter of course, it had better be abolished.”’ 
In. regard to farces this is doubtless trne; but there are 
many forms and matters of course which Society,is hardly 
far enough advanced to dispense with. Some people are 
still so far behind the satirist’s enlightened spirit of icono- 
clasm, as to value the antiquated custom of Christmas 
presents, to prize the congratulations of friends more than 
the suecess which calls them forth, to be unwilling to abol- 
ish all those kindly “ forms,” and social “‘matters of course” 
which render intercourse with our fellows so pleasant, and 
are the readiest and happiest way of expressing the warm 
and friendly sentiments of our hearts. Among the pleas- 
antest of these customs is that which the reformer is so 
eager to have abolished. 

It is perfectly well understood that the flowers are the 


gifts of the speaker’s friends. They carry, in their fragance 
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and beauty, the congratulations and warm wishes of those, 
to whem the suecess of the orator is dear, and who value | 
his honors as their own; and in the excitement of the occa- 
sion, or in the reaction of a real or fancied failure, nothing 
could be more weleome or more reassuring than such gifts, 
bearing such messages of affection and interest. The 
hypothetical Thomas and his predestined bouquet are the 
creatures of the Satirist’s brilliaut imagination. Not even 
the mirage-like fidelity of some of the minor details can 
induce us to believe that such a picture is drawn from the 
life. Butsuppose that one of the speakers should have pres- 
ence of mind enongh, while seated on the stage, (and the 
case is hardly supposable,) to notice minute particulars in 
the audience. [le sees a familiar face, a mother’s or a sis- 
ter’s, perhaps, or that of some dear friend. Will not the 
hope, the certainty if you will, that the flowers which he 
sees near it are meant to remind him of the warmth of 
interest which at least one heart in that crowded, careless 
audience feels towards him, be a power to cheer and 
strengthen him? It is a trying thing, at best, for a young 
man to rise before a thousand or more people, among whom 
are many of scholarship and critical ability, and present an 
oration, of whose crudeness and weakness he is only too 
painfully conscious. The support of friendly sympathy and 
its beautiful expression are not to be despised, at such a time, 
except perhaps by one who has attained to the cynical non- 
chalance of a satirist. 

Your predecessor’s long and varied experience, he says, 
goes to show that “those speakers who have the greatest 
number of friends in the audience are always likely to have 
the most bouquets.”” Most true; and most naturally fol- 
lowing from his previous remarks. And yet it is bard to 
see how thisisto be prevented ; or what necessity, or propriety 
calls for its prevention, any more than there is a way or a 


need to prevent a hundred other good things, of vastly more 
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value, which follow much more certainly from ‘the happy 
possession of a large circle of friends. There certainly 
seems to be no more injustice in this, than in the fact that 
one man receives a large number of social invitations, while 
another recieves none and that this is “ apt to occasion 
some degree of depression in those not thus distinguished,” 
especially if they look at the matter through spectacles of 
self-importance or misanthropy. But I do not believe that 
any sensible, healthy man was ever long affected by such 
depression. The cure for it is simple; make friends. The 
result is happy ; you will enjoy their kindness. 

As to the objection on the grounds of * the confest being 
not merely an Exhibition, but a confest;” the faet, which 
is well understood by all, and which forms the basis of 
most of your predecessor’s remarks, that the flowers are 
simply the congratulatory gifts of friends, of course removes 
this difficulty. For even an entirely idiotic judge would 
not be influenced in his decision by the presence or absence 
of bouquets so given. 

Finally, the same objections, but with far more force, 
ean be urged against all applause on J. O. night. To 
reduce the contest to the degree of Spartan simplicity and 
disinterestedness at which your venerated predecessor seems 
to aim, it must be conducted with all the solemnity of a 
funeral, and the formality of a Faculty-meeting. 

[f this should fall under the eye of any fair friends of 
Princeton, it will let them know that there are still some 
students who are frivolous enough to approve of “ floral 
offerings ;”’ and if there be any maiden, aunt or otherwise, 
who has “ stock” in the coming J. O. Contest, to her let 
me say, with the immortal poet. 


** Manibus date lilia plenis. 
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VoLuNTARY ATTENDANCE UPON CHAPEL EXERCISES. 


The Public in general, and the college world in particn- 
lar, were slightly agitated not long since by the report that 
Harvard University was about to abolish compulsory attend- 
ance upon lectures, recitations, and prayers. The excitement 
necessarily caused by such a ramor has uow died out, but 
the question still remains partially unsettled ; and although 
the date of our publication renders us somewhat behind the 
times it seems proper that the * Voice” of Princeton students 
at least should be lifted up in the controversy, since the Presi- 
dent of our own institution took no unimportant part in it. 

It is not our intention, however, to bring the mighty 
influence of the Lit. to bear upon the decision of the whole 
of this question. Let wiser heads determine whether or 
not it is better to allow the uverage student the liberty of 
attending to his secular duties as his fancy, inclination, or 
convenience may suggest. The proper consideration of 
such a subject requires a wider range of observation and 
more experience than the writer of this effusion lays claim 
to. But the question of voluntary attendance upon religious 
exercises, While of equal importance and more solemnity, 
seems to be much more simple and within the consideration 
of an ordinary judgment. 

The present chapel service In most of our colleges pre- 
sents itself to most minds as one of twothings. Those who 
advocate compulsory attendance upon it tell us that it is 
for worship. They say very properly that it is right and 
becoming to meet twice in each day to offer up prayer and 
praise to an All-raling God. No one wethink will deny 
this. But they tell us furthermore that such a_ service 
will not be attended by those whom it is best calculated 
to benefit unless strict rules are adopted to compel them. 
If this be true the'fault must lie in the service and in 
the Christian members of the community, and the 


remedy is wot in compulsion. To every high minded, inde- 
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pendent man compulsion in religious matters is not only 
distasteful, it is, absurd. It is, moreover, contrary to all 
the teachings of Christianity and at variance with its idea 
of efficient prayer. In other spheres of action the only 
influence brought by religion to bear upon a man or even 
tolerated by society is lore and gentle persuasion. Coercion 
and penalties are known within the walls of some of our 
educational institutions only. We think to argue this 
subject is superfluous. 

In consequence of the opinions and practice of those 
advocating compulsion, chapel services appear te most stu- 
dents as a matter of discipline. In their minds it is con- 
nected with the ordinary routine of college exercises—a 
necessary evil to be shirked as often as possible. We speak 
truth when we Say that a large number look upon it as 
a means of summoning them to the beginning of the day’s 
work, or as a restraint to hinder them from leaving town 
without the requisite permission. Religion does not enter 
into their minds as an element of the service, and many ask 
with pertineut force why those who compel do not them- 
selves attend with the regularity they require of the students. 
It may be said that such students are naturally depraved— 
it may then be answered that they are so much the more 
in need of grace, and so much the less likely to repel unfa- 
vorable prejudices. 

We frequently wonder that this question can remain so 
long debated. It should certainly be looked upon by those 
earnest in the good cause as of too much importance to be 
neglected or left as at present. We feel its importance, and 
consider it, moreover, a matter of individual man’s rights ; 
and as an expression of what we believe to be the opinion 


of a large majority of the students we insert this article as 
an utterance of their “ Voice.” We cannot help thinking 
that the authorities sometimes smile at this department of the 
Lit., if they ever take time to read it. It certainly does 
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occasionally assume a tone of advice, admonition, or 
instruction, which may be misplaced, but cannot do more 
than amuse. In order to show, however, that these ideas 
find utterance also elsewhere we close with a quotation 
from the Christian Union, which says, “ Human nature 
does not undergo an essential change by undergoing a 
college matriculation. [t appears to us that the more truly 
‘voluntary’ all praying can be made every where the more 
und the better will it be done.” L. 


-__—_—_——_-- @ + 





Messrs. Eprrors :—If you have room enough left in the 
“Voice,” allow me to give utterance to my dissatisfaction 
witn the way in which the Vane on North College is neg- 
lected. The wildest wind does not budge it; it still points 
due North. It has been the cause of much useless carrying 
of umbrellas, and imaginary shivering. Let the abuse be 
remedied. Could not “ Dennis,” or “Steve,” after the 
manner of the Dutch Governor’s servants, climb up and 
set it right each morning ? = 
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EDITORIAL. 


An ArT GALLERY. 


Of all the wild schemes ever proposed in this journal 
we suppose most of our readers will look upon the proposal 
of an Art Gallery in Princeton College as about the 
wildest. There appears to exist some obstruction, local, 
atmospheric, or circumstantial to any such plan. The very 
idea cannot well be reconciled with our pre-existent notions 
of the harmony and adaptability to each other of the several 
elements and institutions which we are tacitly taught should 
constitute the “ College of New Jersey.” Timeand Time’s 
auxiliaries having devoted nearly a century and a quarter 
to the moulding of this institution, had succeeded in get- 
ting it some five years since into an almost un-plastic and 
somewhat mouldy condition, which as effectually choked 
wsthetic taste in the members of the college as it would have 
proved ruinous to the temporal welfare of fine paintings. 
It may be that under the new regime we have not yet had 
sufficient time to emerge into the full, bright, sunshine of 
possibilities where this idea—or any idea of improvement,” 
shall not seem incompatible with the spirit and position of 
the college. 

There are certainly many obstacles to be overcome ere 
such a thing as an Art Gallery could be established in Prince- 
ton. It would be necessary first to have the gallery—and 
second the art, and the obtaining and maintenance of these 
conjoined is an item of expense not insignificant. Perhaps 
some rich man. might be /ed to understand that we would like 
such an endowment, but it appears that Princeton has more 
urgent need of rich men for other purposes—and besides 
the Nassau Lit. has nothing to do with rich men. The Lit. 
especially declines speculating about what they might be 
prevailed upon to do; and endeavoring to be practical, 
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though not prosaic, discourses in a sensible way upon the 
procurance of art, the minute criticism of which is by no 
means a specialty of either of the editors, who feel, how- 
ever, what an advantage it would be in a college course to 
be able occasionally to devote themselves to such study. 

To leave off, then, the rambling style in which we have 
fallen—probably by reason of the delicacy we feel and the 
deficiency of mind, though not of heart, which we experience 
in treating of this difficult and seemingly wild idea; let us 
vigorously ventilate various vagaries. 

The approaching completion of the new library renders 
the vacating of the present library-room an imminent and 
agreeable necessity. This room is a fine large apartment, 
pervaded by a classical atmosphere and, for aught we know, 
hovered o’er by the genius of antiquity, and what is more 
important, it is well lighted by five large windows. We 
have not learned to what use this room is to be put. An 
ugly rumor prevails that this former sanctuary of letters is 
to be converted into an immense boiler room, from which 
pipes are to ramify in all directions, spreading themselves 
.in wide net-works beneath the ground, permeating, branch - 
ing, and extending through all the buildings and rooms of 
the college. There is in truth about to be set up in our 
midst a small solar system with the old library room as a 
centre ; which room is large enough to contain boilers capa- 
ble of heating “ all out of doors,” and of effectually clearing 
the campus of snow by means of their underlying pipes. 
Our old Library is thus like that of Alexandria to heat the 
baths of the whole community, and for more than six 
months,too! We think there can be no truth in this rumor 
und let it pass with this mere notice. We desire now to 


return to our idea. 

The idea, however, is not meant to be a suggestion to 
any body; it is only a dream from the depths of the editorial 
chair and might be prefaced with an inoffensive “ how fine 
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it would be!” Yes, it would be one of the finest features 
of the college to have that large room filled with paintings, 
and portraits, and works of art. How pleasant to escape 
to its cool depths from the noise, and heat, and oppression 
of the daily monotony, just to revel a little in imagination 
and treat the fancy to an airy, lofty, gilded flight! How 
profitable to stand face to face with the portraits of the 
great; to read almost the history of a noble life in the linea- 
ments of a noble face; to take encouragement from the 
eye; to feel the spirit of emulation rising and urging you, 
silently but how strong! to press on for the possibilities 
which for these men had ripened to reality! The editorial 
chair is sometimes conducive of pleasant dreams and this 
has been one of the pleasantest. 

Princeton possesses already the nucleus of an Art Gal- 
lery. Some of the portraits in the library are excellent, 
and of distinguished men; all have a value from their con- 
nection with her history. The one of Washington is invalu- 
able, and that of Dr. McCosh a good specimen of American 
art. Would that the nest-egg we possess might induce the 
depositing of more paintings, and better than the majority 
already on our walls. 

The editorial dream was suggested by a description in 
the Orient of the Bowdoin collection of paintings. Other 
colleges also have good collections, and so although a dream 
it is not impracticable. Could not some effort be made to 
meet this want of a great educational advantage in our 
midst? Could not even a little money be expended for 
that purpose? We hope our dream is not to go by con- 


traries. 














Editorial. 


SecuLtar EXERCISES IN A CHURCH. 


In comparing the varied entertainments held in the 
Second Church with others which were suggested but deemed 
improper for the House of God, we are curious to discover 
the element of propriety in the former cases and that of 
impropriety in the latter. "When our Lecture Association 
wanted the church for Hou. Daniel Dougherty, for Rev. T. 
De Witt Talmage, for Rev. Geo. MacDonald, the trustees 
willingly rented it to us. Neither the lecturers themselves, 
nor what they uttered was deemed prejudicial to the sacred 
character of the edifice. The church was also thrown open 
to the Jubilee Singers with no compunetions of conscience. 

We marvel when we consider that in these performances, 
more that might be construed into lack of sanctity and 
decorum was manifested than would have appeared in the 
entertainments condemned. And again our wonder grows 
apace when we behold the conscientious objectors to a cer- 

.tain class of entertainments, sitting with the complacency 
of a conscience at rest, under the verbose and jocular Mr. 
Talmage; or convulsed with laughter at the half civilized 
accents in which a series of comic-religious travesties in 
heathenish songs were produced by the Jubilee Singers. 

We found in Mr. Dougherty's lecture an intellectual 
treat; not much food for thought; surely nothing which 
inspired to further study or investigation; simply an intel- 
lectnal treat; pleasant sayings, pleasantly said; his delivery 
eminently dramatic, and removed from what is conventional 
at the sacred desk, though not necessarily foreign to those 

themes which at that desk are propounded, and in no wise 
indecorous or irreverent in the House of God. 

To the lecture of Rev. Mr. Talmage we cannot give so 
high an encomium. Nay we believe that of all the lectures 
given in our course, his was nnqualifiedly the poorest with 
which any speaker, much less a divine, could minister to 
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the wants of an intelligent audience. It was superficial, 
shallow ; containing no point, no moral ; aiming to be witty, 
and degenerating, by reason of threadbare jokes and repeti- 
tions, to the verge of nonsense, We are not circum- 
scribing our remarks by a personal opinion. We are giving 
expression to the opinion of the most thoughtful of our 
student listeners, of the cultured class of the social element 
of our audience, and also of many members of our Faculty. 
We could, and still speak within bonnds, go farther in con- 
demnation of this lecturer; for some of his witticisms if 
uttered by other than adivine would have been indecorous— 
to apply no stronger term—even in less sacred precincts than 
within the church’s walls. 

We have heard these opinions expressed alike by the 
worldly and the Christian portion of the audience, but we 
have not heard in any intimation of dislike at ‘his lecture, 
the opinion that it was irreverent or unbecoming the House 
of God. Yet if any performance of a purely secular char- 
acter, of a character joined to religion and Christianity by 
no tie whatever, should, on this ground, be excluded trom 
the church, then no ground remains on which this perfor- 
mance in a church can be justified. 

Turning to a consideration of Rev. Geo. MacDonald’s 
lecture—* Macbeth ’’—we find it dealing with the actor’s 
material. We find in it a subtlety which taxes our higher 
faculties to follow and to comprehend, giving pleasurable 
and profitable exercise to our intellects. We find it broad 
and deep with human sympathy, and delivered no more to 
the mind than to the heart. It had an intellectual and an 
emotional element which were blended in a moral, which 
was higher and better than both. More than pertains to 
ordinary secular performances was the appropriateness of this 
performance in a church; no less than a sermon his theme. 

In regard to the Jubilee Singers, we wish not to be 
deemed censorious. Their object in singing is a worthy 
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one; their whole manner and appearance was very becom- 
ing; their singing was careful and good. But their songs, 
founded as they are on Scriptural persons and events, and 
these warped and distorted from their true character and 
relations, shorn of that spirituality which they are intended 
toteach, dressed in the grotesque gibberish: of the slave’s 
accents, and replete with the gross superstitions of the 
slave’s mind, seem to us to constitute the typical form 
of an entertainment whic: should be excluded from the 
House of God. 

In view of the entertainments held in the church, we are 
unable to comprehend why our proposition to have Miss 
Charlotte Cushman read Shakespere was held in abeyance. 
Could we not as appropriately and revereutly listen to Miss 
Cushman’s reading of Macbeth as to Rev. Mr. MeDonald’s 
lecture upon it? Is there any more valid objection to 
the dramatic manner of Miss Cushman being displayed in 
a charch than that of Hon. Danl. Dougherty? Are we not 
by an unchristian prejudice deprived of the best opportu- 
nity of studying Shakespere, when we forego the advantages 
which a life-long student of his works can bring? We 
study Shakespere in the Class Room and consider it one of 
our most refining and elevating studies ; does its character 
undergo a change and Wecome less cultivating—less in- 
structive of high morality—when transferred to the church ¢ 
Nay, more; can its rendering detract from our reverence 
of the place for which Mr. Talmage’s lecture and the 
Jubilee Singers have left our reverence intact ? 

We should associate with our churches only what is 
highest and best in our studies ; only those influences which 


elevate and instruct; only those persons whose lives are 
conscientiously devoted to the elevation of popular taste 
and morality. The church has ever been the birth place of 
reforms; and there surely, should reformers be counte- 
nanced. The Drama embodies all that is lofty and inspir- 
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ing in poetry; all that is beautiful and true in painting; 
all that in sculpture is ennobling and sublime. For this its 
good element should it be cherished, by assisting those who 
ure endeavoring to keep it pure. 





°73’s ALBUMS. 


The present graduating class in the spring of 1872, 
elected Mr. Wim. Li. Howell of New York City, class pho- 
tographer. In order to insure for themselves that perfeet 
satisfaction in the execution and delivery of the work for 
which preceding classes had looked in vain, they entered 
the following Fall into a contract drawn up in due form of 
law and signed in the presence of a Notary. This contract 
specified that Mr. Howell was to deliver upon Mareh Ist, 
1873, aibums and photographs finished in the best style 
kwown to the art; that each album _ was to contain one hun- 
dred and thirty-five photographs selected by each student 
for himself from the printed catalogue, and was to cost 
sixty-two dollars; that no deduction would be made for an 
album containing a less number, and that extra charge 
would be made for those containing more; that in general 
design and finish, the albums were to equal in every respect 
those furnished the class of ’70; and finally that if these 
specifications were not observed each student was to have 
the liberty of rejecting the book or demanding a deduction 
trom the cost of twenty per cent. 

It is worth while to observe how this contract has been 
fulfilled. When the mouth of March drew near at hand, 
the Senior class received a letter from Mr. Howell stating 
that he had been delayed by the binder and felt that he 
could give more complete satisfaction if allowed another 
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month. This request was immediately granted. The first of 
April found Mr. Howell still unprepared although in strange 
contradiction ready to deliver the albums. The class of ’73 
ulthough remarkable for their skilful handling of Dr. 
Atwater’s Manual of Logic could not exactly reconcile 
these two statements, and concluded with reluctance that 
it would be best to allow eight more days for finishing the 
anprepared albums already in a state of readiness! On the 
eighth of April Mr. Howell arrived in Princeton with the 
fruits of his somewhat slowly-oozing frontal perspiration. 

When the albums were placed in the bands of those 
ordering them, it was immediately discovered that the work 
was neither complete nor finished in first-class style. Some 
ulbums contained pictures reduplicate; all, with a few 
exceptions, had from four to twenty-two pages omitted ; and 
very many exhibited pictures with rough edges and ugly creas- 
es, margins soiled with finger marks, and other evidences of 
hasty work. An indignation meeting was called, the 
ulbums returned to Mr. Howell, and that gentleman after 
offering some superfluous explanations, promised to revise 
the work and retarn it about the beginning of May. This 
promise has just been fulfilled at the time of our going to 
press. 7 

It is searvely uecessary to remark here that the thirty or 
forty gentlemen orderingalbums have felt thus far very much 
dissatisfied ; that they were not particularly pleased at being 
informed by Mr Howell that he considers his part of the 
contract fulfilled; and that in spite of his tone of gentle 
persuasion the students felt that the law would grant the 
specified deduction. Mr. Howell, however, has succeeded 
in giving tolerable satisfaction at last, and nothing has 


been said about the twenty per cent. 

But the fact, nevertheless, remains that the contract has 
been violated and that Mr. Howell, to say the least, has 
made a poor return of the ample patronage bestowed upon 
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him this year by all the students of Princeton College. 
Their confidence has been rudely shaken; the efforts of 
many of the Seniors to procure an album at a price which 
is by no means insignificant to a graduating student, has 
entailed upon many certain ‘denials and inconveniences 
which render them impatient and indignant at their hope 
deferred and their just demands slighted ; and as a conse- 
quence of the severe experience of ’73, it seems probable that 
the underclasses will consider very carefully their own 
chances of such a misfortune. 

The subject has been considered worthy of a somewhat 
lengthy editorial. That Mr. Howell may do his best to 
reéstablish confidence in himself among the students, and 
that the students may have full satisfaction in their dealings 
with Mr. Howell is a sincere hope of the editors, who 
neither wish to injure his prospects more than he deserves, 
nor are willing to let pass unnoticed his unbusiness-like 
dealings with the Seniors of 1873. 


Tne Pusiic Lanps. 


There lies in our country a considerable portion of ter- 
ritory as yet unappropriated to any useful purpose, 
concerning which Congress during its last session spent 
considerable time debating. It has been considered best to 
do something with this territory. The railroads, although 
of unlimited capacity, have already received about as much 
of our native land as it is justly conceived they have a right 
to expect, and Congress has been prospecting for some 
worthy object upon which to bestow the surplus. The said 
worthy object, when found, to be the recipient of not less 
than $80,000,000. 
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There exist all over the country certain institutions 
known as Agricultural Colleges, with the complete organ- 
ization and exact object of which we confess to be not 
thoroughly acquainted. They profess, as their name 
indicates, to train scientific and practical farmers and in 
many ways to advance the agricultural interests of the 
country. The object is most commendable; the institu- 
tions may be said to be almost indispensable. The institu- 
tions, moreover, are to a great extent under state supervi- 
sion, and well cared for. Their friends, nevertheless, made 
a strenuous effort to procure the whole of this immense 
aum for their further advancement. 

Many leading thinkers of the day, Dr. McCosh among 
the number, took exception to this proposition. The idea 
of appropriating such a sum of money to further enlighten- 
ment upon the subject of sheep-culture and turnip-produe- 
tion—subjects which we suspect are best practically under- 
stood and taught outside of the sehools—while the higher 
educational wants of the country, real schools, are allowed 
to be unnoticed, was indeed very preposterous. So pre- 
posterous was it shown to be that Congress was prevailed 
upon to allow the matter to remain until the next session, 
when it is hoped a more sensible distribution of the money 
ean be made. 

It is possible now to meet by means of this land grant 
a great want in the educational system of the United States, 
and we hope the opportunity will not be slighted. There 
should be established a system of High Schools, where a 
good, thorough and sufficient education could be imparted 
to those who do not desire the advantages of a University 
course. Such schools would also give more thopough pre- 
paration to those students about to enter colleg®,gind thus 
allow the Universities to elevate their standards of instruc- 
tion. Such are the Gymnasia of Germany and 4he great 
schools of England, which take such an important part in 
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education in those countries. Such an appropriation of 
this land is certainly the only sensible one at present in pros- 
pect. Let the high schools have the proceeds of the sales, 
which they could apply to the practical cultivation. of 
the mind, and let the farmers have the land itself, which 
they can devote better than any theorizing instructor 
ean teach them, to the practical cultivation of produce. 


Pror. Hart’s Books. 


We have seen frequent harsh criticisms of Prof. Hart’s 
Manuals of English and American Literature, some un- 
worthy of notice, and others coming from men who ought 
to know just what these books purport to be, and ought to 
appreciate the want they are calculated to fill. The name 
‘* Manual” indicates sufficiently what their author intend- 
ed, and they are meant for the class-room only so far as 
knowledge of the leading writers, or familiarity with a good 
classification of writers may be useful. They are preémi- 
nently books of reference, containing hardly more than 
statistics and a summary of opinions of various authors. 
And this, for « book of reference, is all that is needed. 

Did these books contain essays upon the many writers, 
critiques upon their style, comparisons one with another, 
how necessarily elaborate would they become; by very 
reason of which they would be unfit for either text 
book or manual. As they stand they are adapted for 
both. Good as text books so far as any book can be good 
as a text book in literature. Only in one way can the study 
of literature be thoroughly carried on, and that is by directly 
studying writers themselves, and all the compilations in 
the world can never adequately instruct. They are good 
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as Manuals for reference in respect to facts, biographical 
and historical, and for a concise list of a writer’s works; 
thus covering the very ground which in an essay or critique 
would be subordinate, if not wholly untouched. We also 
think the method of these works worthy high praise. The 
classification is philosophical. The writersare associated in 
the memory by being distinctly grouped. We feel that 
Prof. Hart’s Manuals have met a need here, and we gladly 
accord them this praise. 





Tue Prize Essay. 


The Nassau Lit. only, among the hundred or so college 
publications of our country, gives a prize. We rather 
wonder at this, especially since our sister institutions award 
prizes in other departments. 

We believe a college publication should have as its 
main end the mental good of the students. It should also 
be the point of contact between sister colleges, and gen- 
erally tend to promote the interests of education. 

But the chief good of each College magazine or paper 
should be accomplished with its own students. It should 
thus minister as a training agent to their literary abilities. 

Now prizes, if they are beneficial at all, are certainly 
so in such a sphere. Condemn the prize systein as we may, 
it is ever true that the human mind is urged powerfully by 
motives of reward. A prize, in some or other form, has 
been prime instigator to the greatest achievements. The 
motive to write thoughtfully and well is not easily created, 
among the many duties of college life. The routine is in 
fact, temptation to neglect all outside labor. And just at 
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this juncture the prize itself and the honor connected 
therewith offer the needed stimulus. Competition also 
enhances the value of the magazine giving a prize, by 
ensuring the insertion of superior articles. 


Dr. McCosu. 


In our exchanges no name of College President or Pro- 
fessor occurs so often as that of the honored name heading 
this article. In every field of educational controversy he 
leads a party. We cannot over-estimate the good which 
results to our college from the earnestness and enthusiasm 
of our President. He is never at rest, and yet apparently 
never weary. Always writing, lecturing, preaching, in 
addition to the labor of his class-room, and the heavier 
labor which his office entails. His activity and zeal adver- 
tise our college better than could all the papers in the land, 
did we follow the example of some sister institutions and 
employ them. During the vacation just ended he has 
traveled over 2,000 miles, and this mostly at night. At 
Charleston, 8S. C., and at Savannah, Ga., he made addresses 
and met many of our alumni. At Columbia he was warmly 
entertained and addressed the students of the Seminary. 
His motive in going South was simply to see the country 
and to learn for himself the sentiments of the people on 
questions social, political, educational. 

Larger endowments, new buildings, and increased num- 
bers are the fruits of his toil, which our college is reap- 
ing in ever increasing-fold. 
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a-podvita. 


The Editors of the present number of the ** Lit’ are chums. There was 
a time during examinations when they confidently expected, not to say 
haped, that Room No. 3 S. R. H.. the left breast of their class mates. 
together with this Magazine would be draped in mourning. They were both 
‘conditioned’ in Mathematics, and had in consequence shaken hands over the 
proposition to sit down and hate themselves to death. They had even gone 
so far as to borrow ten chairs—they own one apiece—for the accommodation 
of the coroner's jury; they had each written an obituary of the other; they 
had unanimously willed their furniture—the ten borrowed chairs included- 
to their magnanimous creditors and were, with a keen sense of earth’s empti- 


ness, resigned to lay down the staff of their pilgrimage. to forego the quill of 


their fame. But their ** condition’ changed. and the reverse of their *‘ con- 
dition,’ conditioned a revulsion of their doom. And 89, reader, their loss 
becomes your gain. The Editors deprecate unwarrantable assumptions; they 
scorn deception, tacit or avowed ; they feel that had you been left to consider 
them respectively a Thales and a Newton, they would have been lacking in 
truth to themselves and callous to the memory of defunct greatness. The 
editors would further make public, as an exponent of their still further simi 

larity in taste and affection, that they both desire to fondle Mathematics—in 
some living form—with a double-upper boot ; or to embrace the wind out of 
it with gag or with bowstring; that they both indulged in a few familiar 
quotations, not derived from Mathematical sources, at the cause of their 
woful ill-betidings. 

Like a hurried caller we bid you greeting and adieu in the same breath. 
We are sad to remember that with this number of the ‘* Lrr’’ '73 takes leave 
of editorial seat and sanctum and pen nevermore to resume them. I[n this 
brief life of ours it is sad to do almost anything for the last time. It is espe- 
cially sad to give up an occupation which has brought opportunities 
for usefulness : privileges for self-culture : positions of influence for good. 
It is sad to part from our brothers of the editorial corps and to feel that the 


tie which bound us as coadjutors has ceased to be. 
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Tothe incoming corps our hearty good cheer—not merely that kind of cheer 
which the small boy gave his grand-mother when told to do his best to cheer 
the aged and which ended with a “ tiger’’ and a ‘* rocket,"’ fully explaining 
why, at present, he is saddest when he si/s—but that rare cheer which shall 
come when they fondly seek peace in the rumpled folds of that toga ririlis— 
our editorial mantle—which anon we shall drop around them. We wish 
them that cheer, unalloy(e)d, which comes over chum’s sweet will and sends him 
galooting, sashshaying, gyrating around among the exchanges like a Chinese 
Josh with the Jim-jams. We would, moreover, caution them against proudly 
clasping the toga too closely about them, for if it should be a tight fit they 
would be rendered incapable of tearing their sh— we mean lacerating their 
tunics, in that examination which so hardly we survived. 

And now, sweet patrons, with blandest smile if we win your commenda 
tions and with gravest sigh if we fail, we wave you our ink-stained hands, 
chum and I, and bow ourselves out from your presence. 

THe Lecrure Course.-—The Lecture Association have practically demon 
strated that a course of popular lectures is not such an unprofitable and 
hence, impossible thing in Princeton as many persons once supposed. After 
«.course of six lectures by some of the most celebrated gentlemen of the season 
tne members of the association found themselves the objects of the thanks of 
a grateful public and the possessors of a slight margin, which liquidated 
outstanding debts and defrayed small personal expenses. The success of 
the plan this year we suppose will be sufficient to induce the members of the 
upper classes to make the same attempt for the season of °73-4, and so on 
for coming time—the intellectual light of the outside world will annually 
mingle a few of its rays with the noon-tide splendor of our scholarly retreat. 

The first four lectures were noticed at length in the last issue of the Lit. 
It was intended to have had Geo. William Curtis of Harper's Weekly, to deliver 
the fifth, but that gentleman's health not permitting, Hon. Wm. Parsons of 
Ireland was invited. Mr. Parsons chose for his subject ‘‘ Sheridaa and his 
cotemporaries.’’ The course of that wonderful genius was graphically traced 
from childhood, through the periods of his great successes as author, manager 
of Drury Lane Theatre, and orator in the British Parliament. The lecture 
was illustrated by grave and amusing anecdotes of Sheridan and his cotempo- 
raries, Burke, Garrick, &c., and many instances were given of the remarkable 
wit of the first. The speaker traced very forcibly the weak traits of Sheri- 
dan’s character, which despite his versatile genius and great advantages, 
kept him in poverty and even shame, and plunged him into the ultimate ruin 
which closed his checkered career. 

Mr. Parsons gave universal satisfaction; his style is animated and his 
delivery singularly easy and pleasing. He is comparatively unknown as yet 
in the United States, but is fast gaining that good reputation throughout the 
country which he so successfully established with the rather critical audience 
whom he addressed in Princeton. 
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The last and most largely attended lecture was delivered by the Hon. 
Carl Schurz. Mr. Schurz chose as his subject, ‘* France and Germany,” 
and spoke with particular reference to the late war. His stand-point was 
decidedly German, where he certainly has the strong side and is most likely 
to hold the sympathy of an American audience. He described the characters 
of Napoleon, King William, and Prince Bismarck, with great power, and 
showed very plainly how the Prussians owed their success to the superior 
energy, education and training of the people, and how France owed her defeat 
to the lack of these very qualities and the effects of an over-grown and oppres- 
sive monarchy. Mr. Schurz’s lecture was exceedingly interesting and 
instructive. .The speaker was almost monotonous in his delivery, but held 
the attention of the audience by the interest felt in the subject and the masterly 
manner in which it was treated 


Dx. Horxins ox Prayver.—In response to an invitation from the semi 
nary students, Dr. Hopkins, President of Williams College, delivered in March 
last, his discourse on Prayer. This sermon or lecture was written originally 
by request, for delivery in Troy, N. Y., and has since attracted much atten 
tion. It combats especially the opinions held by Tyndail and other leading 
scientists, and is emphatically a strong statement of the orthodox view of the 
subject, scientifically defended. 

Dr. Hopkins stated that prayer is of two kinds; for worship and for peti- 
tion ; and it was to the latter kind that he particularly referred. In petetion- 
ing we expect some change; a change is produced in two ways, by immutable 
Law, and by the action of Free Will. Law belongs to matter: Free Will to 
mind ; but the Law of matter can be resolved into the Will of a great original 
mind, which is God. Hence we can with propriety petition God not only 
for spiritual benefits, but for health, prosperity, and rain or shine. The 
speaker referred to the test proposed by Tyndall as not applicable on strictly 
scientific grounds 

Dr. Hopkins spoke earnestly and to the point; did not object to a few 
pleasantries ; and furnished the minds of the Seminoles with 2 little additional 
polemic ammunition. 

Dre. Axsstroxe’s Lecture.—On the Evening of March 25th, Rev. 
Geo. Armstrong of Norfolk. Va., lectured in Princeton, under the auspices 
of the S. L. A., for the benefit of the Second Church. The Dr. delivered 
his celebrated lecture on ‘* The Grand Pyramid,’’ which be treated of as an 
exponent of the early Asiatic and African Civilization. He informed the 
audience that the pyramid was large enough to contain St. Peter's Cathedral 
dome and all; and mentioned its age as 4043 years. It showed evidences of 
being constructed on strictly scientific principles and of having been used 
for scientific purposes. For instance its orientation is more accurate than any 
modern observatory and it is placed exactly on the 38th parallel of north 
latitude, the point at which we have the average temperature of the earth. 
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It also is a depository of a system of weights and measures. Dr. Armstrong 
believed that Noah was the builder of the Pyramid. 

The lecture was altogether a very fine one, but not exactly adapted to a 
promiscuous audience, as witness the learned details and mathematical calcu- 
lations. 

Senior Finats.—‘73's final examinations, embracing the studies of the 
first two years, are over at last; that is they are ‘‘ over at last’’ for all those 
who have been fertunate enough to escape without a ‘* condition.’’ The 
Faculty adopted the very judicious plan of appointing them at intervals of a 
week each. The class were not thus compelled to inflict upon themselves 
that all-night cramming which is temporarily ruinous to body, mind, and 
morals ; and to use the simile of one who has suffered, renders a student like 
unto a great gun which is loaded to the nozzle for a special occasion and being 
shot off is left as empty as before, and hot and begrimed in the bargain. 
Some of us were probably not as well charged as we might have been, and 
were obliged to reload, but the consolation is applicable that some of the 
subjects have been embraced in examinations as many as five times since we 
matriculated, and having passed four times our late failure does not argue 
inability ! 

The Senior classas a whole were well satisfied with the three examinations. 
They were evidently not set as traps to catch us, but were fair, competent 
tests of a student’s knowledge, which to pass entitles a man, other things 
being favorable, to a diploma. 

We hope a snort interval will be allowed between the final examinations 
' for the studies of senior year, to take place this term. Such an interval 
grants a desirable respite, and obviates the bad effects which invariably attend 
the discharging of the gun. 

Crass Day Orator.—The Senior class have to regret the permanent 
withdrawal from their midst of Mr. 8S. J. McPherson, of N. Y. The gentle- 
man’s health has broken down to such an extent that he finds it will be 
impossible to rejoin his class and graduate with his old friends next June. 
Mr. M.'s ability as a scholar, and his worth, truthfulness, and sincerity as a 
man, rendered him one of the most popular and influential members of the 
class, and it is a matter of much regret that having spent most of his college 
course with us, his name is not to appear among the alumni of '73. 

At the time of his withdrawal from the class Mr. McPherson he'd several 
positions of honor for which of course other gentlemen had to be selected. 
‘Phe principal of these positiows was that of Class Day Orator, for which Mr. 
Cowen of Ohio, has now been elected. 

The position of Class- Day Orator is a most conspicuous and important one 
for which all classes endeavor to select one of their best men. The senior 
class have been as fortunate in this selection as in the other honorary class- 
day elections. Mr. Cowen has gained an enviable reputation as an orator 
in Whig Hall and on the J. O. Stage, and will acquit himself with honor and 
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represent the class with credit on the oceasion of their last under-graduate 
concerted action. 

Puorocrapas anp A.sums. —Mr. Howell arrived in Princeton, early in 
April, with the Photographs ordered this year by the members of the differ- 
ent classes. The number of photos was very extensive and quite filled a 
large trunk. Mr. Lowell hastily fitted up a barrack room in East, and 
together with an assistant spent the greater part of the day filling the orders 
and delivering them. 

Considering the large number of pictures and making necessary allowance 
for mistakes which must happen in such a large order, the work we think has 
given as general satisfaction as could be expected. The fault most com- 
plained of is the evident haste with which many of the pictures have been 
finished. Mr. Howell, however, offers to revise such pictures and finish them 
with more care. 

In the case of the Albums ordered by the Seniors, which were delivered, 
or rather offered for »cceptance, about one week later, satisfaction is neither 
complete nor general. We have noticed this matter more at length in 
another department of the Lit. and need only state here that Mr. Howell has 
taken the albums back to New York with him, and promises to finish them 
in a style which shall warrant no complaint. The Seniors await with some 
anxiety to see this promise fulfilled about the first of May. 


CIRCULAR OF THE SCHOOL OF SCIENCE. 


This Institution, endowed by Mr. John C. Green, will be opened Sept. 
10th, 1878, with an elegant new building, suitable apparatus and specimens, 
and a staff of competent professors. 

The object for which it is established is to give a thorough Scientitic 
education, with high literary culture, to those who may not choose to devote 
such attention to Classical and Philosophical study as is required in the 
academic course. 

The instruction will be imparted by the Professors of the Scientific 
School and by the Professors of Svience in the Academic department. The 
literary instruction is to be imparted by the Professors and other Instructors 
in the Academic department, the students having access to any of the courses 
of Lectures and Recitations in the College. In the Scientific School there 
will be constant museum, laboratory and field work and original research 
going on, in all of which the students may participate. , 

Two courses are thrown open in this School. ‘The one is for those who 
enter directly. After pursuing three years study they may become candi- 
dates for the Degree of Bachelor of Science (B. S.) The other is for those 
who have taken the Degree of Bachelor of Arts, and who after pursuing a two 
years course in special departments of Science may apply for the Degree of 
Master of Science (M. S.) 
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To those who shall pursue a course of diligent study and original research 
for two or more years after obtaining the Degree of Bachelor of Arts, and 
shall exhibit their attainments by passing an examination, and by producing 
a thesis based upon such original research, the Trustees may grant a degree 
of Doctor of Science.* 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE—TERMS OF ENTRANCE, 


It is not intended to admit young men who have not received a good ele- 
mentary education. Candidates must be at least sixteen years of age, and 
must bring satisfactory testimonials of moral character. They will be ex- 
amined in the following books and subjects. 

Evxoursn: Orthography; Punctuation ; English Grammar; Simple English Composition; 
Rhetoric (Hart's, first six chapters); Geography (Guyot’s); History of the United 
States (Willson’s). 

Matusmatics: Arithmetic (entire) including the Metric System; Algebra (Ray's Higher 
as far as the General Theory of Equations); Plane and Solid Geometry. 

Latin: Grammar; Ceesar (three books); Virgil (two books of the Aneid) 

Equivalents in other text books than those specified will be received. 

Examinations for entrance will be held on Thursday, June 26th, and Wednesday, 
Sept. 10th. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

While the courses of study are different in the Academic and Scientific 
departments, it is expected that those who take the latter course will shew 
the same diligence in study as those who take the former; and the students 
of the School of Science will be subject, like those of the Academic depart: 
ment, to the laws and discipline of the College in regard to moral conduct 
and attendance on religious instruction and worship. 

First Year. 

Martuematics: Plane Trigonometry; Mensuration; Navigation; Surveying; Spherica) 
Trigonometry; Analytical Geometry ; Descriptive Geometry and Projection. 

Curemistry: Inorganic Chemistry. 

Miveratoey: Elementary Crystallography; Blow-pipe Analysis. 

Borany: Structural and Systematic Botany. 

ANATOMY AND PuystoLoey: (Human). 

Ene.isu: Rhetoric (Hart's, Chaps. VII. and VIII.); Essays; Elocution. 

Mopern Layevaces: French or German; Grammar and Reader ; Oral and Written Ex 
ercises, 

History: Ancient and Modern. 

Drawing: Linear and Perspective. 

Second Year. 

Martuematics: Differential and Integral Calculus. 

Natural PurLosopuy. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Cuemistry: Qualitative Analysis; Mineralogy; Laboratory Work. 

Zooey. 

PuysicaL GEOGRAPHY. 


*This degree is distinct from that of Doctor of Philosophy, which it is proposed to 
grant for high attainments in the departments of Philosophy and Philology. 
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Hisrory 
Logic. Merapuystes. Isvonorocy. Enxo.isn Lireratvure: (Any two of these) ' 
Mopern Lanevacrs: French and German 


Third Year. 


Narural PurLosopuy anv Practicat Astronomy. 

CHEMISTRY Organic and Applied including Agricultural Chemistry. Gaivanism, ae 
Quantitative Analysis; Determinative Mineralogy. Laboratory practice 

Zootoey: Lectures and Museum work 

GEOLOGY With Museum and Field Work. 

Movers Lanevaces on Enotisun Lanovace anp Literature 

Science anp RELIGION 

Eruics anv Pouitica Economy 

Pourricat Scrence on History or PaiLosorny 


DRAWING 





Improvements in the studies of the Second and Third Years may be 
made from time to time as new departments (e. g. Civil Engineering) are 
added. 


MASTER OF SCIENCE. 


Bachelors of Arts of this College, or of other Colleges having equivalem 
_courses of study, applying for this degree will take up the studies in the 
Scientific Course which they have not pursued in their Academic Course 
Among others, 

First Year. 

Botany 
CHEMISTRY Applied f 
QUALITATIVE ANALYSIB. 
BLow-pipe ANALYSIS 
CRYSTALLOGRAPHY 
DRAWING 
Mopern LANGUAGES (One or more 
Written abstracts of scientific discoveries 


Second Year. 


Puysics AND Practical ASTRONOMY 


ZooLoey 

QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. 
ASSAYING. 

DererminaTive MInERALoey 
DRaWwine. 


Mopern Lanevaces: (One or more 
Vriginal research in several departments 


EXPENSES 


The Tuition Fee will be $120 per annum, to which will be added the 
actual cost of materials consumed—Room Rent, Fuel, &c.. the same as in 
the Academic Department, (see Catalogue, p. 38.) 

For farther information, application may be made to the President of 
the College, or to Rev. Wm. Harris, Treasurer. 
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Practica. Joxixe.—The Lit does not very often think it worth while to 
take notice of the numerous practical jokes perpetrated in college. They 
are as a general thing old enemies in new faces or, if new and good, create 
a laugh and are but of fleeting importance. There transpired, however, not 
long since, one which was considered of such a serious nature that the victim 
appealed to the law of his country for redress ; that is he appealed to the law 
of New Jersey indirectly, through the medium of Counselor Lytle. 

We have not been able to hear a clear account of this trouble ; it appears 
so complicated that we doubt if the good Counselor himself could give a lucid 
account of it—much less the parties interested. It appears, however, that a 
member of ‘74 received one of those numerous circulars promising for a small 
remittance to send any amount of spurious ** shin plasters." The gentleman 
was not of a speculative disposition and took no notice of this insinuating cir- 
cular, and his mind had almost recovered from the excitement incident to 
observing the prospect and resisting the temptation of immense and ill-gotten 
gains, when he was waited upon at night by a United States Detective, who 
asked him for that cirenlar. We may observe parenthetically that it is 
wonderful how sharp those detectives are. This fellow had just come that 
night from Chicago, and yet he went straight for that circular in Princeton as 
though he smelt it on his way to New York. 

The detective not only wanted the circular but he also wanted the student 
who had received it. The student began to get agitated and strange to relate 
was soon surrounded by a party of sympathizing friends. The agitation and 
the friends availed nothing ; the student ventured a remark about his home ; 
the hard-hearted detective never had a home and didn't understand. The 
student sent for Dr. McCosh and Prof. Packard ; both had gone out. The stu- 
dent sent a touching message by telegraph to his father, which strange to say 
never reached its destination— the student the next morning called upon the 
leading lawyer of the town, and swears that the ‘* hard-hearted detective ”’ 
and the ‘‘ sympathizing friends '’ have got to suffer for it! 

We sympathize —we hope without danger—-with the victim in his mortifi- 
eation and also with the perpetrators for being prosecuted before the law for 
what was intended as innocent mischief. We have not heard the result, but 
suppose it will be a compromise, which we hope will not cost the one party 
more than the other. 


A Prieasant Eventnc.—We have requested permission to give this public 
notice of a very unique and interesting private gathering which occurred 
recently at the house of Mrs. J. R. Thomson. It was a type of parties 
which ought more to abound in a town of such intellectual and social merit 
us Princeton possesses, combining, as it did, rare intellectual enjoyment 
with social intercourse. Dr. Green and Dr. Moffat, read papers; the 
University Quartette sang ; and to a limited number of ladies and gentlemen 
was accorded the no less enjoyable privilege of silently listening. 
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Dr. Green's paper was on Biblical researches. The Doctor spoke of the 
earliest Biblical manuscript ; The Codex Vaticanus, at Rome; The Codex 
Alexandrinus in the British Museum; and The Codex Sinaiticus at St. 
Petersburg. He dwelt more especially upon the latter to the following purport: 

It is written in four columns to a page, and contains both Old and New 
Testaments, the latter perfect. without the loss of a single leaf. In addition, 
it contains the entire Epistle of St. Barnabas and a portion of the Shepherd 
of Hermes. All the considerations which tend to fix the dates of manu 
scripts, lead to the conclusion that the Sinaitic Codex belongs to the middle 
of the fourth century. A few hundred copies of the entire Codex were 
published in 1862 under the orders of the Emperor of Russia, in a beautiful 
form and with the most scrupulous exactness. One of them, Dr. Green 
exhibited, calling attention to the singularity of the letters, and to the ab- 
sence of capitals like the manuscripts found at Huculaneum. 

Dr. Moffat read an interesting paper on the wanderings of Prince Charles 
Edward. He also read selections from letters which he sent to the Scottish 
American when travelling in Scotland a year ago, and which were replete 
with interest and instruction. He read Tam O'Shanter with great effect, 
giving it the melody of true Scotch utterance. 

‘74's Lir Boarp.—Since our last issue, the class of ‘74 have elected the 
Lir Board of editors for the ensuing year. The names of the gentlemen are 


as follows: 


Ciios. Wuies, 
Field, Crawford, 
Wiggins. Ross, 
West, Henney, 
Deems. Whitehill. 


The old and most approved plan will be observed of editing the magazine 
by two Editors, one from either Hall, and the names of the gentlemen are 
arranged above in the order in which they expect to assume their editorial 
duty. 

The class of ‘74 have made a good selection and are to be congratulated 
upon their prospects of adding to the lengthy shelf another volume equal in 
scholarship and ability to the many which have preceded it. The friends of 
the Nassau Lit. have never had occasion—except once—to take more hope 
and pride in the Board of Editors chosen for its support. Its pages are now 
about to reap advantage from the erudition of Wiggins and of West, 

formerly of '73); to sparkle with the wit of Field ; to profit by the eclectic 
ability of Ross ; to glow with the beauty of Crawford's style ; and to shine 
in the general effulgence of eight as good men we think us the Junior Class 


could have selected. 

In this last No. of their volume the editors of '78 welcome those about to 
seat themselves in the much talked of and non-existent editorial chair. May 
they go on and prosper as we hope: may matter never be lacking 
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and may locals be lively; may editorials flow with that grace and 
ease which will assure their being read, and may crying abuses be assailed in 
the ** Voice’’ with a vigor and judiciousness which will warrant their being 
rectified ; and finally may subscriptions come unsolicited, and money rejoice 
the heart of the hard working Treasurer. 

Messrs. Field and Crawford expect to publish the first number by about 
the widdle of Jane. The Prize of twenty dollars is still offered, and contri- 
butions are solicited. The business management is in the hands of the 
Treasurer, Mr. J. Fielder. 

New Proressor.—Prof. Brackett of Bowdoin College, who has been chosen 
to fill the chair of Natural History in the new Scientific School at Princeton, 
spent several days in our midst last session making acquaintances and pre- 
paring for his advent among us next Fall. From the tone of the Orient of 
Bowdoin, we should judge that Prof. Brackett is one of their most popular 
professors and that they do not feel at all desirous to have him go. But he 
is nevertheless going, and we have no doubt, from his appearance, that he 
will soon establish the same good opinion of himself among Princetun stu 
dents, as seems to have made his presence at Bowdoin so desirable. 

Tue Jupttes Sincers.—The Jubilee Singers, colored, of Fisk University 
visited Princeton a few days before they sailed for Europe and gave one of 
their characteristic concerts. The selections were hymns of the peculiar 
southern plantation type, with a few encores of ballads and songs. The Second 
Church was crowded on the occasion and the audience appeared highly de 
lighted, especially with the hymn about ** Moses going down into Egypt 
land,”’ and the one which told how ** Mary and Martha had just gone along.” 
The Jubilee Singers have very sweet voices, but their selections are rather 
too exclusively of one kind. The object of their singing is a very worthy 
one and they are meeting with a hearty response in all the cities and towns 
which they visit. 

‘** Martha and Mary *’ has become popular with the Princeton students and 
has been added to the list of the many songs of the Quartette. 

Vienna Exposirion.——Princeton College is to be handsomely represented 
at the International Exposition of Vienna. Prof. Shields has been prepar 
ing two elegantly bound volumes of pamphlets, catalogues, &c., which have 
been, or are soon to be forwarded to Vienna for exhibition. One volume 
contains the Triennial and Annual Catalogues of the College, the other the 
Histories of the Halls. This is a novel and happy idea of Dr. Shields’. The 
volumes, coming from one of the oldest educational institutions in our 
country will represent to a certain extent her educational advance and secure 
Princeton honorable notice in the great World’s Fair of the year. 

Tue Rare or toe Pemre Hanpies.—The wet spring has furnished us in 
abundance with ‘‘ water, water everywhere,’’ but the absence a short time 
since of the pump handles left us for a few days without ‘‘a drop to drink ”’ 
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or to wash ourselves with. This joke was supposed to have been perpetrated 
by some of the Freshmen, who since entering college have taken violently to 
other kinds of drink, as Freshmen sometimes will, and have not thoroughly 
learned the full value of cleanliness. Whoever did it sneceeded in driving 
the whole college to such an extremity that about two hundred students with 
pitchers and pails made a raid one dark night upon a neighboring pump, 
which they would have drawn dry had not the Proctor interfered in time to 
save the Presidential Mansion from drought. 

Tut Crass or '72.—Held a meeting April 26th, to effect a permanent 
organization, which, in the haste of commencement week. they neglected. 
Mr. L. R. Smith, was made President; W. Belville, Treasurer; A. John 
son, Secretary; and an Executive Committee was elected consisting of seven 
members. We were glad to welcome our old friends again. ** Woodie’’ and 
** Pat,’” made the weather lively around our sanctum for a few days, depleting 
our cigar box and inducing low tide in the Editorial canteen somewhat prema 
turely. 

CaLepontan Games. We present a corrected statement of the Caledonian 
Games to take place on June 21st, under the supervision of Mr. Geo. Goldie. 
Two gold medals will be offered for each of the following feats, the con 
test being open to all classes 
Running, Hop, Step and Jump 
7 High Jump 
Standing ” 5 
Running Jump. 
Standing 
Vaulting with Pole, 
Throwing Light Ball. 


- Base ‘ 
as Light Hammer 
150 Yards Race 
1 Mile = 
4 +“ se 
Sack - 
Hurdle “s 


Hitch and Kick. 


The 61st Commencement of Princeton Theological Seminary took place 
April 29th. Rev. John Backus, D.D., delivered the closing address in the 
Seminary Chapel and the usual certificates were conferred. The final exer 
cises were held in the North Campus, Dr. Hodge offering a very fervent and 
touching prayer, and shaking hands with the graduating class. A hymn was 
sung by the class and the benediction was pronounced by Dr. Aiken. The 


exercises, though brief, were interesting and well attended. 
g g 
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BoAtixnc.—Judging from the yelling under our windows at daylight every 
morning as the members of the different crews are waking their sleepy ship 
mates, we should think that the Boat Club was in good cundition, and should 
ve inclined to argue its prosperity from the enthusiasm of its members. 

The University crew is not yet made up. The class crews are practicing 
daily and intend holding a regatta at Trenton in June. 

Bast Baiu.—The University nine are organized as follows : 

Pell, P.; Davis, C. ; Fredericks, 2 B.; Lawrence, R. F.; Williamson, 
L. F.; Beach, S. S.; Bruyere, 3 B.; Paton, C. F.; Ernst, 1.B.; Harvey, 
Score. 

Their arrangements for playing are expected to be as follows : 

April 26, Trenton Club; May 3, Athletics; May 10, Yale; May 17, 
Resolutes ; May 24, hope to go to Yale. 

The nine are in excellent condition tho’ not in complete practice yet, 
owing to the lateness of the season. We may add that, for reasons unknown 
the Trenton nine disappointed us in the game proposed for April 26th. 

The University Quartette, under the critical leadership of Mr. Dennis, 
has become deservedly popular. It gave recently a concert at Paterson; 
received a double encore; became the cynosure of the hour at a reception 
given in its honor by a lady of the place ; serenaded all the eligible damsels; 
and was locked out of its hotel at 3 o'clock in the morning. 

Its singing on the Campus is very entertaining. Old familiar songs are 
rendered in a feeling and spirited manner; and many new songs have been 
learned. With May flowersand June nights—twin glories of the season 


which bids '73 depart—shall mingle in our memories its voices and its songs. 


lhe Gymnastic Contest occurs while this number of the ** Lit’’ is in press. 
We cannot speak of it as about to be for when this article is read it will have 
been. Ve cannot mention it as having been because, as we write, it is about 
to be. We entertain a selfish sorrow at being compelled to leave so fine a 


subject for our successors to treat. 


Commencement Exercises will be varied somewhat this year to give an 
opportunity to inaugurate our new buildings. The Gymnastic Exhibition 
which usually takes place on Tuesday morning will oceur on Monday. The 
Anniversary Oration will be at 9} A. M. on Tuesday. The inauguration of 
the New Library and address, it is hoped, by Wm. Cullen Bryant will take 
place at 11 A. M., and the inauguration of the Scientific School, with an 
address by Prof. Henry of the Smithsonian Iustitution, at 3 P. M. 

The Committee on the Maclean Prize is as follows :— 

Prof. Hart, Chairman Ex- Officio. 


WHIG. CLIo. 
Judge Scudder, Trenton, Vice Chancellor Dodd, Trenton, 
Dr. Schenck, Brooklyn. Jonathan Edwards, New York. 
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Prof. Duffield’s health, we are glad to learn, is improving and he is 


j 
| 
i 
; 


expected to resume his duty in the Mathematical chair, with the next colleg 
iate year. 

Mr. E. M. Turner, has resigne: his position as Tutor of Belles Lettres, the 
resignation to take effect in June. To whatever field of usefulness he goes 
we follow him with kindest wishes and esteem. 

$70,000 of the Marquand fund will probably be devoted to a new chapel 
when it is needed. The remaining $30,009 has been set aside to build a Pre 
paratory School in Princeton. 

The New School of Science is to be inaugurated by an address from Dr. 
Heary, of the Smithsonian Institute. 

Wm. Cullen Bryant has been invited to deliver an address at the inaugu- 
ration of our New Library. 

lhe Trustees are in quest of a Professor in Natural History, to which 
department a sum of money is appropriated. 

$3,000 has been appropriated for the purchase of apparatus in Physics ; 
and between $2,000 and $3,000 to the Chemical department. 

Our new Librarian will probably be from the Congressional Library at 
Washington. 

A friend of ours not long since speaking of a little company given by a 
lady of the town, at which Dr. Green of the seminary, had read a short paper 
on some Philological subject, asked us if we had heard chat the Doctor had 
read a dissertation on one of the syuthetic languages. 

A member of 73, inclined rather politically than astronomically, informed 
our Professor of Astronomy that he had lately seen Venus low down. The 
Dr. told him he guessed he meant Mercury. 

In a speech on elocution before DeWitt Talmage’s Tabernacle (Free) 
College, Dr. Duryea said: ‘* | know a prominent divine and an editor of a 
literary and theological review who pronounces ‘ Lord’ ‘ Lard’ giving o the 


sound of ain ah.’ 


A senior--one who ought to know—thus remarks:—‘* I have been read- 
ing up; and find that our whole course in Metaphysics is a mere wishy-washy 
lathery eclecticism.”’ 

‘A rew Remarks oN Orne..o's Come.texiox’’ by “ Ham’’: —read before 
the Seniors on a memorable occasion, of which, as a reminiscense, it is 
here transcribed. 

“ Most Potent, Grave and Reverend Signiors’’ :—The play of Othello 
opens in the night. Whether the cold, bleak winds whistled through the 
house tops, wrenching the’ shingles from the buildings and hurling down 
bricks upon the head of some unfortunate Venetian, as he wandered to his 
lonely quarters after partaking too freely of ‘* Hankins’ best ;"’ or whether 











‘ 
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it was acalm, clear night and the pale moon lit up the raging canawls with 
her silvery rays, the poet forgot to tell us. However, we know it was night, 
because Roderigo and Iago disturbed the old gentleman Brabantio’s slum- 
bers to tell him his daughter had eloped with Othello. 

Now Brabantio was a true type of a certain class of modern politicians 
who are continually crying ‘* how would you like your daughter to marry a 
nigger ?”’ ‘ 

Some Democrats have tried to convince the unsophisticated that Moor 
doesn’t necessarily mean Ethiopian, and that it is more probable that Othello 
was a sunburnt Mauritanian prince. 

The pros and cons of this we propose to discuss —getting the pros from 
Mr. Hudson and finding cons for them as we proceed. 

Mr. H. might have advanced a strong point in favor of Othello's tawny 
hue, ‘‘ to-wit :"’ the absence of blood hounds in the pursuit—these animals 
being requisite to catch a contraband. But as we are not bringing forward 
arguments, but refuting those already advanced, we omit this. Mr. H. 
admits that Othello is represented on the stage as a full blooded negro, but 
suys that Roderigo speaks of his thick lips only *‘ as a disappointed lover, 
seeking to revenge himself on the cause of his disappointment.’’ He further 
adds that ‘* we a!l know how common it is when balked and mortified in 
rivalry with our betters, to fly off into extravagant terms of disparagement 
and reproach."’ 

In answer to this we would say he makes the term ‘‘ too broad ;"" that is 
to say, makes it ‘‘include too much."’ We never having had any experience 
in similar cases don’t know what we would do if we were so situated, but we 
don't think we, or even the wickedest man in the class, could revile a man 
for a matter so trivial. Therefore Mr. Hudson's reasoning is faulty. Besides 
it is hardly to be supposed that Roderigo would say Othello had thick lips 
when he hadn’t. Roderigo even in his anger would not have told a lie that 
had not some plausibility, for 

‘* A lie that is all a lie, 

Can be met and destroyed outright ; 
But a lie that is half a truth, 

Is a harder matter to fight.”’ 

Tradition does not inform us whether the original ‘‘ Ham”' was large as 
to his labials or not, but it is certainly a prominent feature in the modern 
Ethiopian’s countenance. If Othello had thick lips he must, therefore, have 
been a negro. Roderigo says he had, and, as he was there and ought to know 
all about it, we must either believe him, or say Shakespeare departed from 
the strict line of integrity. 

Mr. Hudson further says that ‘‘he never could see the least reason for 
supposing that Shakespeare intended Othello to be represented as a negro.”’ 
We are not responsible for Mr. Hudson’s dullness of comprehension. From 
the internal evidence of the play it is clear that he did so represent him, and 
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he must have had reasons for doing so, which unfortunately he forgot to give 
to Mr. H. As the stage directions were probably destroyed in the London con- 
flagration, we have nothing on which we can fall back but custom. This 
assuredly presents a full-blooded negro. 

Mr. Hudson aiso cites a few graphical statistics, but as we vowed never 
to touch statistics, after finishing ‘‘ English Literature,’’ we are obliged to 
pass this by. He has nothing to say concerning the passage in which Bra 
bantio calls Othello’s bosom ** sooty.’* This he might have assigned to bitumi- 
nous coal, and iron manufactories. Nor does he refer to where her father 
says Desdemona “ errs against all rules of nature.’’ It is strange Mr. H. did 
not slide off at a tangent and favor us with a few choice rules of nature. 

He says that “* Othello could not be a negro and plead royal birth, when 
negroes were only known as slaves."’ This we can demolish in a few words. 

Had Othello been white he would have palmed himself off on the unsus 
pecting Venetians as a French count, but being black this wouldn't work. 
He was a slave because he informs the court that he won Desdemona’s affee- 
tions by telling of ** his hair breadth ’scapes—of being taken by the insolent 
foe and sold to slavery.” 

Sure-y not to verify his statement, Mr. Hudson prefaces his edition of the 
play with a picture; in the back ground of which is a soldier leaning uncon- 
cernedly on a fishing pole. Near him stands an old man wiping his eyes 
with the sleeve of his coat. On the floor sits Emilia who has not recovered 
from the effects of her last spree, while on the bed is Othello cress-examin 
ing Desdemona preparatory to pillowing her. She is scared as white as a 
sheet. Othello’s countenance resembles the back of a crow. Why he did 
not make him white in the picture to correspond with what he tried to prove 
in the introduction, we are unable to say. 

From the foregoing I am sure, gentlemen, you will all agree with me in 
saying that Othello was undoubtedly a negro. 

And is there not a moral to the tale? Assuredlythere is, and one which 
can only be maintained on the supposition that Othello was a negro. 

Shakespeare in this play becomes an exponent of Republican principles, 
and the love of the gentle and virtuous Desdemona points forward to the 
time when tle negro shall be equal before the law, and there shall be no dis 


tir.ction of race, color or previous condition of servitude. 


PERSONAL. 


638. Hon. H. White, Member Constitutional Convention, Pennsylvania. 
‘60. Philip L. Van Rensselaer, died at Vevey, Switzerland, after a linger 


ing illness, of consumption, March 10th. 
*61. Hon. Geo. Ross, Member of Constitutional Convention, Pennsylvania. 
64. C. H. Matthews, Attorney at Law, Philadelphia. 
69, Wia. S. Little, sailed for Europe 10th inst. 
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‘70. Danl. Elmer, returned from the West. 

‘70. J. F. Joline, Student of Law at Camden. 

‘70. C. V. D. Joline, ** ” _ 

70. Jas. Johnston, sailed for Europe, May Ist. 

‘71. Alex. Van Rensselaer, booked as passenger on the ** Atlantic,’’ but 
prevented from sailing in her; recently arrived at New York. 

‘71. Patterson, been nearly dead in Minnesota, recuperating at Philadel 


2. S. Bergen, Studying Law at Camden. 
2. McClintock. Law, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
2. Chas. Camm, Business, Germantown, Pa. 
2. Rowland has ‘‘ the pole’ on the first ** heat’’ and pressinz on, bears 
down amain for the class cup. 
‘73. J. A. Wilson, Law, Franklin, Pa. 
‘73. Mitchel, Medicine, Baltimore, Md. 
‘73. Franciscus, Business, Mifflin, Pa. 
‘73. Hewitt and Ellis, waiting in the rain on Athletic grounds, Philadel- 


phia, for a game that did not occur. 


AMONG THE EXCHANGES. 


Since our last issue we have received one or more of the following 
exchanges :— 

Harvard Advocate, Hamilton Monthly, Yale Courant, Cornell Era, Cap 
and Gown, Yale Recoyd, Dartmouth, Irving Union, Madisonensis, College 
Spectator, College Argus, Magenta, Orient, Dalhousie Gazette, Hobart Sen- 
tinel, The Geyser, The Brunonian, University Reporter, American Educa- 
tional Monthly. Tae Tripod, The Williams Vidette, The Williams Review, 
The Packer Quarterly, The Denison Collegian, Miami Student, The Volante, 
The College Journal, The Acorn, Bates Student, Lafayette Monthly, Yale Lit. 
Mag... The Collegian, The Triad, The Marrietta Olio, Qui Vive, The Academy, 
The Union Lit. Mag., Iowa Classic, The Targum, Westminster Monthly, The 
University Herald, The Trinity Tablet, College Days. 

The Dalhousie Gazette opens with an article on ‘ Princeton and its Insti- 
tntions.’’ It is highly complimentary but somewhat inaccurate when it speaks 
of Aaron Burr as the ‘* former President of the College and Vice President 
of the United States." It makes a lapsus pennae when it directs us as ‘‘ Yale 
Lit. Mag., Princeton, N. J.”’ 

The Bates Student, a new exchange, is quite welcome, though dressed in 
sickly blue. It contains a good article upon ‘‘ Optional attendance on College 


Exercises. ”’ 

Bowdoin needs Scotch discipline in chapel. The Orient says. ‘‘ The Con- 
gregationalist publishes a very sensible article on the subject of lengthy 
chapel exercises in colleges. The correspondent declares, what every one 
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knows, that religions exercises protracted until they become wearisome, do 
positive harm. Generally our own chapel exercises are pleasantly conducted 
and are heard with becoming reverence, but on some particular mornings 
they are attended with noise and commotion positively sacrilegious and dis- 
graceful. When students during divine service stamp and ** wood up,” it 
shows that there is something wrong with the students,—or with the prayers.’ 

The Yale Courant comments favorably upon Prot. Weir's lectures upon 
Art, which reminds us of Princeton's lack of such instruction. 

The Collegian says: ‘* The Seniors of the college of New Jersey traveled 
all the way from Princeton to New York city to sit for their photographs. 
Fifty miles in the pursuit of vanity! '’ Mahomet, not the mountain, did the 
traveling. 

Our new Professor is very highly spoken of by those he leaves. Thus the 
Orient: ** The lectures in Chemistry, by Prof. Brackett, closed on Friday 
last. The course this year has been unusually good. The philosophy of 
chemistry was carefully taught, and every point made clear by explanations 
and experiments. Heat, light, and electricity were dealt with in a manner 
that showed a perfect mastery of the subject. Both Seniors and Medics unite 
in praises of the able and gentlemanly professor.”’ 

We are glad to notice a growing spirit of dislike to the too frequent custor 
of introducing trivial romances into college publications. Zhe Harvard 
Advocate thus rebukes the Vale Lit: ‘* But why spoil an otherwise good 
number by devoting fourteen pages to describing the way in which an unfor- 
tunate Senior was ‘ cut out’ in a love affair by an * interloping’ Freshman ? 
We have too high an opinion of the readers of the Lit. at Yale to imagine 
that they derive much pleasure from reading a milk-and-water romance about 
a fictitious classmate.”’ 

The American Educational Monthly in an article on misquotations finds 
the following illustration of its theme: ‘‘ In Hart’s Am. Lit. p. 103, is a 
prose citation from Whittier, ending with this from Paradise Lost, III. 37 : 

Feed on thoughts which voluntarily make 
Harmonious numbers. 


This is revision with a vengeance ! 


Milton wrote : 
Feed on thoughts that voluntary move.”’ 

Many a little Western College (?) thinks our President an oracle on wheels. 
The College Days (Ripon, Wis.,) quotes him, in reference to some imaginary 
advantages which they possess as follows: ‘* I would rather send my son to 
the most obscure college in the West, where he would have a few careful 
teachers instructing him from day to day, than the most distinguished college 
in the East, where he would seldom come into personal contact with his 
instructors, and be taught that everything was to depend on Lis appearance 
gt a set of formal examinations.— Dr. MeCosh." 
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The Lafuyette Monthly among former instructors of Lafayette has the 
following: *‘ Rev. Wm. Henry Green, D.D., adjunct professor of mathemat 
ics, 1841-44, now professor of Hebrew and O. T. Literature in Princeton 
Theological Seminary.” 

The Marietta Olio is a very spicy little sheet, as witness what follows : 

‘*So you have finished your studies at the Seminary? I was much pleased 
with the closing exercises. The author of that poem—Miss White I think 
you called her—bids fair to become known as a poet."’ 

‘*We think the authoress will become celebrated as a poetess,’’ remarked 
the young lady pertly, with marked emphasis on two words in the sentence. 

‘*Oh--ah!"’ replied the old gentleman looking thoughtfully over his gold 
spectacles at the young lady. ‘J hear her sister is quite an artistess, and 
under Miss Hosmer’s instruction will undoubtedly become quite a sculptoress.”’ 

The young lady appeared irritated. ‘* The Seminary,’’ continued the old 
gentleman, with imperturbable gravity, ‘‘is fortunate in having an efficient 
board of manageresses. From the Presidentess down to the humblest 
teacheress, unusual talent is shown. There is Miss Harper, who as a chem 
istress, is unequaled, and Mrs. Knowles has already a reputation as an astron 
omeress. And in the department of music, few can equal Miss Kellogg as a 
singeress."’ 

The young lady did not appear to like the chair she was sitting on. She 
took the sofa at the other end of the room. 

‘¢ Yes,’’ continued the old gentleman, as if talking to himself, ‘‘ those 
White sisters are very talented. Mary. [I understand, has turned her atten- 
tion to painting and the drama, and will surely become famous as an actress 
and painteress, and even now is a lecturess.”” 

A loud slamming of the decor caused the old gentleman to look up, and 
the criticess and grammarianess was gone!" 

As a specimen of the petty squabbles in which some of our contempo 
raries see fit to indulge we quote from the Jrving Union: ‘‘ The Cornell Era 
has a lengthy and labored attack upon Hobart College, caused by an article 
in the Hobart Sentinel of which the Era says ‘* It is wretchedly flabby and a 
blow from it will injure Cornell about as much as a stroke of a lamb's tail 
would injure a locomotive."’ Queer that the ‘‘ sickly monthly ©’ should have 
stirred the ‘* giant’ into a three column article in which the writer goes so 
beyond the bounds of decency as to call the professors of Hobart men of no 
learning, and to imply that the students are Hermaphrodites. We are sorry 
to say the Madisonensis seems to support the Fra in this attack and quotesa 
portion of the article which contains the following: ‘* Of all side shows in 
the State of New York, a Hobart College Commencement is the most 
ludicrous. Artemus Ward's ‘‘ wax-figgers*’ were nothing to it—no, not even 


with the ‘‘ snaix *’ thrown in.”’ 
The Packer Quarterly savors too much of ‘‘ Faith,’ ‘‘ Hope” and 


‘‘Charity,”’ the ever fruitful themes of school girl compositions. 
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The Brunonian expresses itself on the question of optional recitations 
sensibly as follows: ‘* No one who is interested in the methods of college 
study and discipline can fail to be interested in the results of the measure 
recently recommended at Harvard. ‘The last report of the president to the 
corporation of the university proposes that with regard to the studies assigned 
to the senior year, while each student shall be subjected to the usual exami- 
nation at the close of the term, the attendance on the daily recitations shall 
be made voluntary, no roll being called and no marks being given in conse- 
quence of attendance or non-attendance. The result of such a measure, it 
will be seen, will be to place it in the hands of the student himself to decide 
whether he will pursue the studies required in order to receive the degree 
trom the college, by himself, whether he will trust to the general instruction 
and drill which would be possible in a class or division recitation, or whether 
as is common in many European universities, he will avail himself of the 
special and direct training possible under a private tutor. This recommen- 
dation is accompanied by some plain and sensible words on the proper light 
in which the college is to be regarded, and the appropriateness of doing away 
with the impression that college students are to be treated like boys and not 
like men. 

The proposition has already created a considerable degree of discussion 
at other colleges than Harvard, which is natural, considering the common 
interest which all colleges have in such matters. At Harvard it would appear 
that the recommendation meets with general satisfaction, and it certainly can 
not fail to throw more light upon the important problems of higher education. 

There are two circumstances which to our mind would seem likely to ope- 
rate to the disadvantage of the method in its practical workings. These are, 
first. the tendencey which would be irresistible in the case of a large number 
of the students, to postpone all preparation until shortly before the time for 
examination ; an intensified form of the evils of ** cramming.’” And, besides, 
the result of the measure would inevitably be to do away with the formation 
of a scholarship distinctly peculiar to that college, each student studying by 
and for himself. “Notwithstanding these drawbacks, the experiment is one 
in the success of which the American public will be deeply interested.”’ 


A writer in the Trinity Tablet thus diagnosticates that curious epedemic 
which has already marked many a victim among us. 

‘There is a disease which comes on just about the beginning of spring 
and lasts until summer has fairly set in; it is not a very severe indisposition 
and never kills, but while it lasts, it unfits the sufferer for all labor, both 
bodily and mental. This disease we have christened ‘* Spring Fever.’ 

‘* Listen, while we give a diagnosis of it. The patient is attacked soon 
after breakfast with ar unconquerable aversion to study and a great desire to 
smoke, if one is a smoker; the eyes are nearly closed and a nap not unfre 


quently attacks the sufferer; the tongue is usually dry, and cooling bever- 
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ages are found to be of great use. About dinner time a little revival is 
noticeable, but increased languor overwhelms the patient just afterwards. 
The disease usually disappears with the sun, and allows the sufferer to renew 
his wasted health.” . 

We have been frequently surprised at the interest taken in our Chapel 
exercises by numerous small dogs of the town, but have only recently learned 
from the College Spectator, of Union College, that the same interesting 
canine propensity has been developed elsewhere, *‘ to wit’ .— 

SCENE—COLLEGE CHAPEL. TIME :—-7-45 a. M. 

Old Hick and Profs,—discovered sitting.—To them enter students followed 
by ‘‘ Capt. Jack's’? dog—which barks and snaps at theirlegs. The students 
acting upon the motto, ‘‘ The devil take the hindmost ’’—Much uproar, clap 
ping and stamping in the the sacred (?) edifice. 

** Old Hick, (striking desk with his hand)—The dog oughtn’t to be here. 
You oughtn’t to laugh if he is here. Be as though there was no dog! !,!"’ 

(Curtain falls amid loud and continued applause. ) 

The Dartmouth thus complains of an evil, and is rational in its suggested 
remedy. 

‘Commencement has been universally voted a ‘“‘bore.’’ From ten 
o'clock till three, the august dignity of our worthy *‘ Prex,’’ clad in Oxford 
hat and purple robes, has smiled benignly on the assembled multitude, which 
vainly wished the valedictory ended, and the alumni dinner eaten. How 
absurd it is, when looked at from a distant stand-point, with calm and 
unprejudiced mind, to think of having such exercises last for five hours, 
wearying those who have strength to remain through the whole, and disgust- 
ing those who are waiting for something else. There is one remedy for this 
evil—we can call it nothing else—and only one. That is to abandon the 
principle and start anew on a more modern basis. It is needless to argue 
that Yale changed her plan, because no 6ne would come to such long exer- 
cises, while Dartmouth always has a church full ; that Harvard is progressive 
to extremes, and that it wou!d be dangerous for Dartmouth to tread in the 
same footsteps ; for the mass of ‘level headed*’ alumni demand a change, 
knowing that the best interests of the college will be advanced thereby. 

The idea of making a commencement appointment a reward for faithful 
work, has some advantages, but carried too far, it becomes a source of evil, 
for it is a well-known fact that many of the best writers and speakers in a class, 
are not numbered with those, who, by dint of much *‘ digging ’’ and ‘‘grubbing” 
and “‘ toadying,”’ obtain a high stand, and are thereby entitled to such reward. 
The commencement stage should rather reflect honor on the college, by afford- 
ing an opportunity for men to speak who are capable of doing themselves 
credit, and of showing the best literary ability of the class. To this end, 
the old style of appointing the first twenty-four men in the class, should be 
abolished in toto. But if it is still desired to preserve some vestige of the 
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odious marking system, that has so long prevailed, a method simi!ar to that 
at Yale, would be a very fair one. Then a certain portion, one-half or two 
thirds of the class, as the case would seem to demand, might be selected 
according to rank, have assigned to them orations, colloquies, disputations, 
dissertations, etc., and from a careful examination of all the pieces handed 
in, the best twelve or fifteen might be selected, without regard to who the 
writer was, ‘or what his rank. but taking into consideration the different sub 
jects and style of their treatment. This would secure the very best assort 
ment of orations possible from the class. After ascertaining the authors, 
from them the best six or eight speakers might be chosen. and the appoint- 
ments would he complete.* 

College Days comes to us from Franklin and Marshal College, Pennsyl 
vania. Itis still young, having just survived its third issue; yet exhibiting 
for its tender year remarkable precociousness and abundant promise of success. 
We happen to be well acquainted with one of the editors, and know that if F. 
and M. College is thoroughly alive to her own interests, and gives the enter- 
prise the necessary support, he is capable of raising the paper to the highest 
level of college journalism. College Days is somewhat too dependent as yet 
upon professorial support. and is unfortunate in possessing the same name, 
common -place too, as another college paper. Change it. 

CLIPPINGS. 

The Princeton boys celebrated Washington's Birthday with speeches 
The Williams boys did better.—had a great dinner beside the speeches. — 
Dartmouth. 

It is cheering to notice the eagerness with which every little two-penny 
sheet published at some Wes:ern cross-road hastens to copy Dr. MeCosh’s 
statement. that he would rather send his son to the most obscure Western 
college than to the most distinguifhed college in the East, if examinations 
are made the important feature.—Harrd. Advocate. 

Prof. Brackett is producing some very interesting experiments in connec 
tion with his lectures*on light and electricity. His lectures are attended 
daily by a large number of visitors.— Orient. 

Professor James Morgan Hart, now in Germany, is engaged in writing 
a book about German universities. It will be published in the coming autumn 
hy the Putnams-- Cornell Era. 

It is said to be a favorite idea with some of our educators that, in place of 
making recitations universally voluntary, the privilege should be limited to 
those who show a special interest in study: these being determined by their 
rank either in all studies or in some department. ‘This scheme, while free 
from such objections as Dr. MeCosh's, would also offer a powerful induce 


ment to men in the early part of their course to work hard. To us, how 


ever, it appears to have several faults. 
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In the first place, it is a compromise between desire to try a change and 
fear of possible bad effects ; and, as is usually the case with a compromise, 
it fails to give any sure test. Suppose that this plan works ill. it does not 
therefore follow that the other plan, of allowing those in the latter years of 
college to study as seems most advantageous to themselves, would also fail. 
For the latter would bring an entirely new element into the experiment ; that 
is, it would rouse in nearly all the students a sense of responsibility, without 
which no system can be satisfactory or endurable: while the former, though 
benefiting one class,—those, however, who have already the sense of res- 
ponsibility,—would, by contrast, make restraint all the more burdensome, 
and strengthen that antagonism between teachers and their pupils which is 
the bane of college, academy, and school. 

In the second place, we object to the compromise because it sets before 
the student, as his motive of action,.a temporary advantage. Rewards of 





merit will do well enough in primary schools, where the children cannot be 
expected to understand and appreciate the ultimate object of study; but it 
is no compliment, to say the least, to try to influence those who are men 
before the law by praise and bonbons.— Magenta. ; 

All doubt as to the pronunciation of Mr. Froude’s name is henceforth set 
at rest by the following—clipped from an Exchange 

‘* All mention of Froude 
Is henceforth allowed ; 
Nor shall any one now de 
Seribe him as Froude ; 
For he swears by the rood 
That his name it is Froude.’’—Jrving Union. 

The following is an exact copy of a tear-stained note, picked up in the 
main hall of the University : 

University CHAMPAIGN, 

My dearest Maria !—It is with trembling nerves I pen this epistle. But 
beloved one, dese~t me not at this stage of the game, when I hold nothing 
in my hand but the ace of hearts, and make me happy by accepting my 
escort to the Anniversary exercises. 

Yours, to love till the last trump, EBENEZER. 
—Exz. 

Probably the reason why Maria failed to connect was that the old gentle- 
man held nothing in his hand but the deuce of clubs.— Yale Lit. 

We clip the following as interesting to those who heard Dr. Hopkins’ 
sermon. 

‘* His discussion of the theme will be welcomed by numerous readers, 
whose minds have been exercised by difficulties that they were unable to 
overcome. He handies the argument with equal vigor and charity, with no 
appeal to popular prejudice, he trusts to the light of reason and the force of 
religious sentiment for the support of the views which he sets forth with grave 


and impressive eloquence.’’—N. Y. Tribune. 
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‘*Dr. Hopkins’ sermon on ‘*‘ The Prayer Test’’ is just the discourse for 
any one to read, who would see a thorough answer to the Tyndall proposition. 
Its lucid, candid and scientific treatment of the question will make it of great 
usefulness.’,—N. Y. Observer. 

‘* We are free to say that, as an answer to Prof. Tyndall and his friends, 
it is by far the best of all sermons we have seen on this subject.’’— Pres. 
Banner. 

In a recent criticism of Prof. Fisher's ‘* History of the Reformation,”’ 
the Independent said :—** Even Princeton must acknowledge that his presen- 
tation of Luther and his doctrines, if not as rose-colored as could be wished. 
is yet in the pure white light of truth.” 

The Nassau Lit. of Princeton College says: 

We mentioned recently that there was a possibility of the College purchas 
ing the library of the late Prof. Trendlenburg, of Berlin. if it was not taken 
by Syracuse University, which had the first refusal of it. We are glad to be 
able to state that the library has been purchased by this College and will soon 
be in Princeton. 

This requires an explanation. What the Lit. says is true—alas, too true! 
This University did have the refusal of that library, up to a certain date. 
It ordinarily takes fourteen days for a letter to reach Berlin from America. 
Seventeen days before the expiration of the stipulated time, a letter was sent 
by one of our professors, in which it was stated that we would take the libra 
ry, the money for the same being in hand. Unfortunately for us, however, 
the steamer was delayed by head winds, and twenty-four days had elapsed 
before the letter reached its destination. Too late. too late; we could not 
get it then. The library numbers about seven thousand volumes, and is a 
famous collection of books on metaphysical! and philological subjects. The 
price which Syracuse was to have paid was five thousand dollars. Princeton 
gave six thousand. We congratulate our more fortunate sister institution, 
but, at the same time, we are free to confess that we had stitched the shoe, 

and were perfectly willing to put it on.— University Reporter. 


A San Bernardino lover got thrown from his fiery steed in front of his 


. girl’s residence, the other day, and her guardian heard him call for her, and 


says the name sounded like ‘* Helen Damnation! *’-- Fz. 

‘* How cold is it this morning ?"’ inquired a student of a Sophomore who 
was just coming out of the mathematical recitation room. 

** Don't know how cold it is outside, but I found it mighty near zero in 


there,’’ was the reply..—Orient. 


To avoid stupid blunders in the future, we advise this critic (?) to hire 
some critic to mark those articles in exchanges which can safely be ** bucked" 
by an empty head. To annihilate articles of merit, the critic must hare, at 
least, half as much brains and culture as the writer he annihilates.— Ez. 
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The human lungs reverberate sometimes with great velocity, 
When windy individuals indulge in much verbosity, 
They have to twirl the glottis sixty thousand times a minute, 
And push and punch the diaphragm as though the deuce was in it. 
Chorus—The pharynx now goes up; 
The larynx, with a slam, 
Ejects a note 
From out the throat, 
Pushed by the diaphragm.— Ez. 
SCENE :—ALUMNI MEETING. TIME :—COMMENCEMENT. 

Inebriated editor.—Now, therefore, in as much as since, because, more- 
over, until, yet nevertheless, notwithstanding, ‘‘ Union forver”’!! (waves 
his hand madly above his head, and subsides gracefully under a bench. )— Ez. 

** Nestling so cosily, 

Dreaming not prosily, 

Mused two figures alone ; 

Bending so lowlily— 

Rather unholily, 

Almost merged into one! '’—Ez. 
SCENE:—AFTER RECITATION. 

Excited Fresh. (rushes frantically to Prof. Atom and gasps). —Did I, oh, 
did I pass my examination ? 

Prof. Atom (with proud scorn).—Ne, sir! 

Off dances Freshie, radiant with smiles. 

Prof. A.—You misunderstand me: you failed, sir! 

Incorrigible Fr.—Ah! but I won a bet, you see. 

Prof. A. staggers. Salts, &¢.—Advocate. 

NOTICE. 

To the innumerable caravan composed of dealers in second-hand clothing ; 
venders of matches, soap and vases ; purveyors of confectionery, apples, ice 
cream and water melons; literary gentlemen engaged in canvassing for 
books, periodicals and maps; agents for patent gimcracks for cleaning clothes, 
paring apples and catching mice ; newsboys, bootblacks, and spittoon clean- 
ers ; dispensers of play-bills and business cards ; the maimed, the halt, and 
the blind ; widows with six small children; victims of shipwrecks, explo- 
sions and other calamities ; ragamuffins, vagabonds, duns, and nuisances 
generally—Greeting : 

The occupants of this room present their humble apologies and beg leave 
to state that the only suits of clothes which they possess are at present on 
their backs and cannot be parted with under any consideration. 

They neither use matches, soap nor vases. , 

Owing to the depressed state of their finances they can invest in eatables 
only on long credit. 

They can’t read. 
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Beware of patent spring guns. 

rhe oceupants do not hold themselves responsible for any accidents that 
happen to visitors. 

All small boys captured in this entry are sold to the Medical College. 

This room is moral and don’t go to the theatre. 

The individuals who dwell within, are stony-hearted and wholly indiffer- 
ent to the sufferings of unfortunate humanity ; they fought on the southern 
ride in the late war, and moreover firmly believing in the principles of Politi 
eal Economy, they have the strongest scruples against indiscriminate alms 
giving. 

They keep a savage bull-dog 

Finally, they have gone out of town for six weeks and it won't do any 
good to rap.— Vale Courant. 

A professor of Cornell University recently published a number of hints as 


to ‘* What to do in cases of accident."’ One of these was as follows: “If 
you choke, get down on all-fours and cough."’ One of our neighbors 
Woodward—read this, and Cetermined to remember it. Day before yester 
day he was eating his dinner alone, and he ghoked upon a piece of beef. 
Instantly he got upon all fours and began to cough. Just then Mrs. Wood- 
ward came in, and the impression made upon her by Woodward's extraordi 
nary attitude and his barking was that he had sudden!y been attacked with 
hydrophobia. So she first seized the pitcher of water and took it from the 
room. Then sent one of the girls up stairs for the mattress, which was thrown 
over Woodward, while Mrs. Woodward and the family sat on it and held him 
down. The madder he got, the more alarmed was Mrs Woodward ; and the 
more he swore and foamed at the mouth, the more she insisted upon the hired 
girl giving an extra turn of the clothes-line around his leg and tying him to 
the stove. Then the doctor came and pulled Woodward's arm from under 
the mattress and bled him, and put fly-blisters on his feet, and promised to 
come around in the evening and shave his head, in order to cup his sealp. so 
as to relieve his brain. When the doctor called that night, Woodward hada 
prize-fight with him in the parlor; and, after sending the medical man up to 
the bath-room to wash the blood from his nose and cool his eye, Woodward 
went out to hunt for the Cornel! professor. There will be pain and anguish 
in that institution of learning when Woodward arrives. He means war to 


the knife.—Sunday Dispatch. 
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